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Information Magazine 
105 West 59th Street 
New York 19. New York 
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CL Paulist Fathers’ Publication 


Special Gift Rates 
FOR PRIESTS ONLY 


In quantities of ten gifts or more, you 
can give America’s leading parish maga- 
zine at 50°, off the regular 83.00) sub- 
scription price! 

To encourage the giving of Christmas 
subseriptions, — Information Magazine 
makes this money-saving offer AT THES 
TIME ONLY —a full year for only $1.50. 
Now you can afford to give the appropri- 
ate Catholic gift to all. ... 


® The Mothers’ Club 


© Rosary Society 


© Holy Name Men 
© Ushers 


© Choir Members © Envelope Users 


More than any other Catholic magazine 
Information is suited for all your partsh- 
The popular Catholic Action 
magazine, it deals with the dynamic, ex- 


ioners. 
panding Church in the United States 


the Church wherein you and your parish- 
ioners play a vital part. 


Free Christmas Cards 





Send in your list early and we will supply 
free beautiful Christmas cards for each of 
your gifts. 


We will send them to you so that you 
can sign them ——or we will sign, address 





and mail them for you! Simply tell us 





how you want them signed. 


Let us solve both your Christmas gift 
and Christmas card) problems tn) one 
stroke. Send us your list now. 
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Albs - Surplices + Rochets 


Clergy everywhere are learning that the Beau Veste line of quality liturgical 
fittings are the finest available anywhere. They set the highest standards for 
perfection in tailoring skill, creative beauty and long wear. Beau Veste is 
also the leading supplier of the very finest custom tailored albs and surplices. 
Stop in today and see our beautiful garments displayed at your Church Goods 
Dealer. Look for your dealer’s name under “Church Supplies” in the Classi- 
fied Phone Book or write for the name of your nearest religious goods supplier. 


ROBERT F. GAISER 


Manufacturer and Wholesaler 


Butler, New Jersey 


Dealers in All Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 
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A MILESTONE IN CATHOLIC FUND RAISING 


LAWSON ASSOCIATES 


PROUDLY AN- 


EVER RAISED IN ANY DIOCESAN OR 
MORE THAN $4,500,000 RAISED IN THE 


The significance of this success 
for the Church cannot be understood 
fully without a knowledge of the 
Diocese of Greensburg. For these 
funds were not raised in a long- 
established or a wealthy or heavily- 
populated diocese. 


Greensburg is a diocese only four 
years old. Great numbers of men 
who work in coal mines and fac- 
tories of this region were unem- 
ployed during the campaign and 
deeply concerned about their eco- 
nomic future. 


The Diocese covers four counties. 
There are 114 parishes with a 
Catholic population of 181,947, 
representing some 45,000 families. 
Gifts to this campaign to date have 
been received from 42,636 persons. 


The total raised by these average, 
hard-working Catholic people is 
$4,529,266.50, as this is written. 


This money was provided in a pro- 
gram under the inspired leadership 
of The Most Reverend Hugh L. 
D.D., S.T.D., Bishop of 
The Catholics of this 


Lamb, 
Greensburg. 


Diocese gave in a spirited program 
of cooperation with their tireless 
Reverend Pastors and lay leaders. 
And they achieved a ful? measure of 
success in Bishop Lamb’s plan to 
provide Central Catholic High 
Schools, Diocesan homes for the 
aged and for destitute children, a 
Bishop’s residence and a Diocesan 
office building. 


Direction of this effort fell to 
tested staff members of Lawson 
Associates. The total volunteer 


committee organized and trained 
by these campaign directors num- 
bered 14,760 men. It was a day- 
and-night process which required the 
utmost in selfless devotion to a 
cause. You do not find men of this 
calibre very often 
they are usually Lawson Associates 


‘when you do 


directors. 


This campaign represents more 
than a for the 
Church, or an endorsement of the 


single triumph 


fund raising system in which Law- 
son Associates excels. The basic 


significance of this venture was 


this: 
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NOUNCES THE LARGEST SUM OF MONEY 
ARCHDIOCESAN BUILDING FUND 
DIOCESE OF GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Thousands of volunteers 
jam hall to hear Bishop 
Lamb at ceremonies in- 
augurating campaign. 
The goal had been passed 
twenty-four hours after 
this picture was taken. 


When the Ordinary of a Diocese 
or Archdiocese or a Reverend Pastor 
asks his people to unite in a program 
for the Church, the people will work 
and give in a campaign sensibly 
planned and directed by experts. 


This was not first proved in 
Greensburg. Greensburg was a 
restatement of a demonstrated fact. 


No amount such as this—$4,529,- 
266—ever before has been raised in 
this nation or in Canada in a Dioce- 


san Development Program under 


professional direction. 


THE COST OF LAWSON AS- 
SOCIATES “PLANNING AND 
DIRECTION WAS LESS THAN 
12% OF THE AMOUNT 
RAISED. 


We believe this means much to 
you in deciding upon the manner 
in which -you will raise the money 
you need. 


Lawson Associates are as close to you as your telephone. 
A collect call today to Rockville Centre 6-0177 will give 


you information to answer the funds need in your parish. 

















LAwson ASSOCIATES 


FUND RAISING COUNSEL ame. 


ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. 


Y. 
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“LUX VITAE 100% PURE BEESWAX” 








Whenever the faithful have 
gathered in holy worship, the 
glow of candlelight has been 
a visual symbol of faith and 
devotion in the Church. This 
religious practice dates back to 
the early days of Christianity 
and the time of the Apostles. 
We are indeed proud and 
privileged to have had a part 
in promoting this tradition for 
Over a century. 





A. GROSS CANDLE C0., INC. 


u 


pee 
“\ Since 1837 


LINDEN, NEW JERSEY 





Oremus Sanctuary Lamps and Lights 
Votive Lights 

Beeswax Mass Candles 

Stearic Acid Candles 

Devotional Candles 

Paschal and Triple Candles 


Wrought Iron Devotional Shrines and Stands 











Demonstrating that 


“People Are Funny” 


ON ONE of his recent television programs, Art Linkletter turned over to a 
guest several perfect bills in various denominations of United States cur- 
rency. The guest was instructed to go out on the streets, stop people, and 
offer them $2 bills for one dollar, $5 bills for two dollars, and $100 notes 
for ten dollars each.” 


What happened? The guest, on returning, reported that not a single 
purchaser could be found. Not one person was willing to buy this legiti- 
mate U.S. currency even though offered for a mere fraction of its actual 
worth! 

Because of some strange quirk in human nature, many otherwise sound- 
thinking people will frequently pass up an opportunity to acquire fine 
quality, gilt-edge, fairly-priced merchandise—yet they will succumb to 
the blandishments of some fast-talking, conscienceless peddler of “bargain” 
materials the source of which is unknown and the quality of which carries 
no dependable guarantee. We've seen it happen time and again— 
always to the ultimate disappointment of the bargain-minded purchaser. 

The truth is that there are NO “bargains” in legitimate liturgical fabrics. 
Nor is the Holy altar of a church any place for “seconds”, close-out mate- 
rials that are not liturgical in any sense, or distress materials from other 
trades. 


Few buyers of church textiles can be expected to possess the technical 
knowledge of yarn spinning, dyeing, weaving and finishing so essential 
to a competent appraisal of fabric values. Hence there is only one safe 
and sure rule to follow when purchasing the highly specalized materials 
that go into sacred vestures and altar draperies:—buy only from a manu- 
facturer of unimpeachable integrity and reputation. Your greatest obliga- 
tion—as well as ours—is to see that only the finest materials that can be 


woven adorn the altars of Holy Mother Church. 


*“*Buy American” 
Ate LEN SILK MILLS 


abricn 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 


868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 752 VICTORIA SQUARE, MONTREAL 


VESTMENT FABRICS BANDINGS 
DRAPERY FABRICS EMBLEMS 





Trade Mark Reg. 
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**The Liturgy Lives in the Weave 


If you are unable to purchase Allen Fabrics 
in your community, write us at once. 
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ALWAYS HOLDS WICK 
UPRIGHT 


Wax burns evenly to bottom 
of glass, and wick is easier to 
keep lit because special Flik-it 
socket holds wick straight up. 


FLAME NEVER TOUCHES 
GLASS 

Flik-it construction provides 
anchorage from three sides— 
prevents sidewise movement 
of tin which often causes 
cracking by allowing flame to 
play on glass. 
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WICK HOLDERS 


Now available in both Emkay Credo and 
Grotto Lights—at no extra charge. 

Unlike conventional “tins,” Emkay’s exclu- 
sive Flik-it Holders have a special socket to 
hold the wick upright... and a special base 
design that anchors the wick but never resists 
removal. One flick and the holder is out 
quickly and without costly breakage due to 
digging. Flik-it Holders are now available as 
an optional feature at no extra cost in Credo 
10- and 15-hour lights and Grotto 6-, 8- and 
10-hour lights. Specify preference when order- 


co 
ing. 





MUENCH-KREUZER 
CANDLE CO., INC. 
SYRACUSE 1, N.Y. 


New York Chicago 
Boston New Orleans 
Los Angeles San Francisco 














Onder before effective date, Jan. 1, 1956! 


THE NEW RUBRICS 
FOR 
MISSAL AND BREVIARY 


CONTENTS 


|. | Complete translation of Decretum Generale of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites containing the numerous changes 


in the rubrics of Breviary and Missal. 


ll. Complete Latin text of the new Decree. 


@ INDISPENSABLE for proper recitation of the Breviary!* 


@ Handy size: 4” x 6” 
@ Separate heavy-paper cover for durability. 


* “Editors of liturgical books are instructed, finally, to make no changes 


whatsoever in any new editions of the Breviary and Missal." Roma Locuta, 


July, 1955, THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW. 


Price: 75 cents 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
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GLORIA IN EXxCcELSIS OEO 


Our Sincerest Wishes 
for 
A Blessed Christmas 


and 


A New Year Filled With Happiness 





COMMUNITY COUNSELLING SERVICE INC. 


Main Office — Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 


Albany, N. Y.—90 State Street Detroit, Mich. — 5057 Woodward Avenue 
Fairfield, Conn. — 44 Sherman Court Toronto, Ontario—21 King Street . 
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Gifts of the Magi 
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Feast of the Holy Family 
Home Is Where the Christ Is 


When a family begins to disintegrate, the 
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Name when under attack. 


Third Sunday after Epiphany 
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The Chief Chaplains of 
the United States Air Force 
select SCHULMERICH 


“@arillonic Bello’* 


to ring their spirit-lifting 
hymns at 100 Air base 
chapels across the nation. 


Schulmerich “‘Carillonic Bells” are the 
most honored of all bells. Remember 
the article, “‘He Set the Church Bells 
Ringing” in the April 1955 Reader’s 
Digest? Now their spiritual influence 
has been enlisted by the Air Force— 
100 specially engineered Schulmerich 
instruments will beautify chapel wor- 
ship for both Protestant and Catholic 
airmen—the greatest recognition ever 
accorded any bell maker. 
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> What next?... honored by installation 
6; %) in_your church, perhaps! Schulmerich 
"iy offers the world’s finest bells, designed 

J for any liturgical use in cathedral, 
church or chapel of any faith. Learn 

/ how their soul-stirring music promotes 





religious faith and practice. Write: 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
10K48A Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 








**Carillonic Bells” is a trademark for bell instruments of Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
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Opening the Christmas 
Present 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


HERE IS THE STORY about the 


lunatic who told his confrere: “Only 
six men in the world understand the 
Theory of Relativity, so you must give 
me your undivided attention if you ex- 
pect me to explain it to you.” There 
are millions of men in the world who 
understand the meaning of Christmas, 
but in reading the December editorials 
on Christmas in certain magazines, I 
feel that I am listening to a lunatic. 


CHILDISH, NOT CHILDLIKE, 
NOTIONS OF CHRISTMAS 


In the December 30, 1954 issue of 
The Reporter, for instance, there was a 
slightly daffy editorial asserting that 
Christmas was fundamentally a cele- 
bration of the dignity of man. Christ’s 
great contribution to civilization was 
deemed to be his contribution to the 
cause of civil rights and liberalism in 
eeneral. Did not Christ counsel re- 
sistance to Caesar whenever the State 
would dare to trespass upon the realm 
of the spirit, and are not our civil rights 
the seeularized expression of that re- 
sistance to Caesar? But the editor’s 
doleful conclusion was that in the year 
of Our Lord, 1954, we had no real 
right to be merry on Christmas so long 
as the fretful little Caesars in Wash- 
ington were sending out their Congres- 


sional Investigating Committees and 


other such abominations in the name of 
national security. For all this idolatry 
of security was a profanation of the 
dignity of man. 

Such an interpretation of Christmas 
may not seem farfetched to an editor 
endowed with extra-sensory perception. 
The ordinary man, however, is simply 
amused by it. Yet the same ordinary 
man oftentimes has some very weird 
notions Christmas. I have 
known a hard-boiled American busi- 
nessman who thinks Christmas is a day 
for a return to his childhood. He es- 
capes from his worries by turning back 
the hands of the clock, and time stands 
still while he recovers the sense of 
hushed expectancy he experienced the 
night before Christmas “when all 
through the house not a creature was 
stirring, not even a mouse.” He tries 
to recapture, too, the glory of Christmas 
morning: what an enchanted world met 
his anxious eyes as he opened the gifts 
from Santa Claus! 

It is a rewarding experience for the 
man of the world to shake off the dust 
of years and become a child again. It 
makes him a little more human, tones 
down his pride and aggressiveness and 
makes him realize there is something 
more to life than bank accounts and 
bulging file cabinets. Yet all this is 
hardly the meaning of Christmas. It 


about 
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must be something vaster than a day of 
reverie for adults. 

The meaning of the birth of Christ, 
as far as the world is concerned, is that 
salvation came to men at Bethlehem. 
Therefore, what happened on_ that 
starry night was historically the most 
significant event that has ever occurred 
on this planet whirling around in the 
silences of interstellar space. On the 
Sunday following Christmas in 1953, a 
minister in Georgia. delivered a sermon 
to a congregation that included Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. In the course of his 
remarks, he touched upon the universal 
importance of the earthly life that be- 
gan on the first Christmas: “All the 
armies that ever marched, and all the 
navies that ever were built, and all the 
parliaments that ever sat, and all the 
kings that ever reigned, put together, 
have not affected the life of mankind on 
this earth as powerfully as has that 
One Solitary Life.” Later on in the 
same sermon, he quoted Paul Richter as 
saying: “With His pierced hands He 
has lifted empires off their hinges, and 
turned the stream of centuries out of its 
channel, and still governs the ages.” 


THE CHRISTMAS SERMON 


However, in preaching a sermon on 
Christmas, there is not much point in 
elaborating on the historical importance 
of the birth of Christ in the long annals 
of mankind collectively considered. 
The preacher is not an essayist or 
chronicler or archivist. His purpose is 
to help his hearers increase their knowl- 
edge and love of God and so it seems to 
me that he ought to show what Christ- 
mas means or should mean to the man 
in the pew. 

Christ’s coming means, first of all, 
that He loves us. He took our nature 
that we might share in His divinity. 
St. Augustine expresses it: “He de- 
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scended that we might ascend, and 
whilst retaining His own divine nature 
He partook of our human nature, that 
we, whilst keeping our own nature, 
might become partakers of His.” Or, 
as St. Thomas says, He took upon Him- 
self our human nature “that having be- 
come man He might make men to be 
gods.” 

This is the astounding truth about 
Christmas, this is its deepest meaning, 
that God came to the world to give a 
share in divine life to this man in the 
third pew and that hobbling old woman 
coming up the aisle and that teen-ager 
standing up in the rear of the church. 
It is an extraordinary claim and that 
is precisely why the Catholic Church is 
extraordinary. Christmas is no pid- 
dling holiday. It is a day of promise of 
Grace here and the Beatifie Vision here- 
after. The Church says to every man 
and woman who will listen to the 
Christmas Gospel: “Here is the op- 
portunity to fill your humdrum days 
with the glory of divine life and beauty. 
As an iron in the fire shares the nature 
of fire, you can share the life of God— 
for the Son of God has come to earth to 
give you the life of Heaven.” 

NO “DO-IT-YOURSELF” 

WAY TO HEAVEN 

Undoubtedly there are many Catho- 
lies in our Christmas-day congregations 
who have the impression that living the 
Christian life is entirely a matter of 
their own personal efforts. Surrounded 
by a secular environment, their spiritual 
attitudes tend to take on a naturalistic 
tinge. They would never think of deny- 
ing Catholic doctrines on Grace and, 
yet, at the back of their minds is the 
notion that they must make them- 
selves better. They understand how 
you can pile up merits as you might 
pile up a fortune of a million dollars, 
but the concept of Grace as a free gift, 
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a Christmas present from God, is hard 
for them to grasp. 

They think they themselves can form 
Christ in the soul by dint of hard work, 
studying His life, obeying His com- 
mandments, accepting crosses. It is 
true that persistent and serious effort is 
necessary to remove our spiritual dark- 
ness and difficulties so that Grace and 
Truth can come into the soul. But even 
the healthy eye does not make the light 
it receives. The real work of sanctifica- 
tion is done by the Holy Spirit. 

“T)o-It-Yourself” books are popular 
as gifts at Christmastime. The Ameri- 
can is a practical person, and why let 
George do the wallpaper job or build 
the boat when you can do it yourself? 
In religion, however, there are no “Do- 
It- Yourself” how to make 
Grace. There are only “Self-diseipline” 


books on 


books on how to make preparations for 
Grace itself, the 
divine life of the soul, is a Christmas 
gift that the Infant brought down to us. 


the coming of Grace. 


LOW-WATT LIGHTS TO GUIDE US 


A year ago I came across what I 
think is an interesting example of fail- 
ure to reproduce Christ through human 
effort. Alan Paton and Liston Pope 
collaborated on an article in The Satur- 
day Review (Dee. 4, 1954) 
how creative artists have failed to com- 


showing 


pose even a plausible fictionized con- 
cept of Christ. Paton and Pope felt 
that Christ was relevant to the pressing 
problems of our modern world and they 
were interested in surveying novels and 
plays to see how authors could make 
Him real, how they could present Him 
The novelists studied 
had apparently read much about Christ 
before they wrote their stories, yet Pa- 
ton and Pope found their concepts of 
Christ very inadequate. 


to this century. 


Some of the writers were so foggy 


about Christ that they depicted as 
Christ individuals who were innocent 
and unselfish, but strange and possibly 
even immoral or purely humanitarian. 
Some thirty novels and plays were ex- 
amined but not one came very close to 
the mark in reproducing the majesty 
and holiness and meekness and purity 
of Jesus. 

Upton Sincelair’s They Call Me Car- 
penter had no ring of authenticity about 
it. Paton and Pope said he had no 
real understanding of the Gospels: he 
was interested in a Christ whose only 
interest was social injustice, whereas 
the Christ of the Gospels was more 
concerned about the sin that makes 
for social injustice. Charles Rann 
Kennedy’s The Servant in the House 
(a play) portrayed a theatrical Christ. 

Jerome K. Jerome’s Passing of the 
Third Floor Back presents a Lodger 
(Christ) who by His Presence trans- 
forms a_ bickering community of 
boarders into a peaceful family. He 
shows the effects of the Lodger’s pres- 
ence very convincingly, but does not 
penetrating insight into His 
character or into the nature of the 
other lodgers’ experiences. Mary Bor- 
den in You, the Jury has a Martin 
Merriedew, a Christ-like figure that 
is, however, altogether too human. 
William Faulkner in A Fable depicts a 
corporal who is a symbol of Christ, but 
Pope and Paton dismiss this story with 
a erisp comment: “A Fable is the 
Gospel story, not only without the 
Ciospel, but without Christ Himself.” 


offer a 


By way of conclusion to the article, 
Paton and Pope imply that the task 
of presenting an authentic picture of 
Christ is quite beyond the reach of 
human writers. They tend to make 
him implausibly supernatural or, on 
the ethieal side, sentimentally Victo- 
rian. Who ean possibly reproduce the 
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authentic majesty and at the same 
time the perfect humility of Christ? 
The best of writers can only offer his 
own impression of Christ, and how 
pathetically inaccurate that must be. 


PROPER MEANING OF 
“IMITATION OF CHRIST” 


Now if a_master-craftsman like 
Faulkner cannot successfully reproduce 
Christ on the printed page, how can 
any man expect to reproduce Christ in 
his soul through his own unaided ef- 
forts? Fortunately it is not up to us 
to reproduce Christ within us. The 
meaning of Christmas is that Christ 
does that for us (provided we place no 
obstacle in the way). What we could 
never have achieved on our own He 
gives us—His own divine life. 

That Christ came at Christmas to 
give us a gift is a lesson that deserves 
constant repetition. Fr. Louis Bouyer 
in his The Meaning of the Monastic 
Life (Kenedy) shows how the term 
“Tmitation of Christ” can be mislead- 
ing. We cannot become other Christs 
by mere imitation of Christ’s actions 
while on earth. That is too external. 
But Fr. Bouyer points out that the only 
effective imitation of Christ is to become 
assimilated to Christ, to enter into His 
divine life, to live not in external de- 
pendence on Him, but to live in Him. 


OPENING CHRIST’S 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


Let us have the lighted trees and 
candy canes and Christmas cards and 
carols and piles of presents wrapped in 
multicolored elegance, for all these are 
part and parcel of our contemporary 
Christmas celebration. But let us not 
forget that underneath all this panoply 
is the central gift that is the very heart 
of Christmas for a believing Christian 
—Christ’s gift of His own divine life. 
Some Christmas presents are marked: 
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“Do not open till Christmas.” I heard 
of a man who, for some strange reason, 
never opened his gifts till the follow- 
ing summer. There are some Chris- 
tians who never open their Christmas 
present. They yearn for what is inside, 
but they don’t realize it: they want 
to become children again at Christmas 
to recapture their childhood experi- 
ence, not knowing that they are yearn- 
ing for that divine simplicity enjoyed 
by the soul that lives the Christ life. 
They receive the sacraments, but in a 
vareless, formal fashion. They have 
received the gift of divine life, but they 
have not lived it. They have not 
opened their presenis. 

There are others who have unwrapped 
their present but, not realizing its value, 
have exchanged it for some trifle, some 
pleasure or comfort or position of pres- 
tige in the community or in business. 
We trust the good Lord will forgive 
them “for they know not what they 


” 


do. 


There is, on the other hand, a great 
world-wide family of enthusiastic Cath- 
olics who have opened their presents 
of the indwelling Christ and they have 
cherished their treasure and guarded it 
and still have at the same time exhib- 
ited it to the world courageously and 
joyfully. Too often our pagan contem- 
poraries look with contempt on Chris- 
tians for their hypoerisy, their insipid 
mediocrity, their routine religion—and 
in some cases—with good reason. But 
for vital, heroic Christians who possess 
serene but indomitable convictions and 
who go about the world doing good, the 
neo-pagan can have nothing but ad- 
miration. Such Christians can help our 
worried and weary world to rediscover 
Christianity and to hear the great good 
news of the Gospel—that God took 
upon Himself our humanity in order to 
give us a share in His divinity. 





What Is a Pastor? 


By VERY REV. AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Cony., S.T.M., J.C.D. 


(= ANSWER to that brief but im- 
portant question would depend, in large 
measure, on just who was being queried. 
If one should ask it, say, of the ghost 
of the half-legendary Peter Waldo, 
founder of the fanatic sect of the Wal- 
denses who flourished in the twelfth 
century, his ghostly voice would echo: 
“Tf any man is a pastor, then all men 
are. Behold our apostolic way of life. 
Did we not wear sandals as did the 
Apostles, and so did we not possess their 
charismatic and_= spiritual ministry? 
Forsooth, can it be possible that a 
priest who lives in a steam-heated ree- 
tory may be called a pastor of souls, 
while laymen who holily walk the earth 
in sandals may not be called pastors? 
In very truth, there is no visible Church 
with visible parishes. Hence, there are 
no visible pastors. A pastor is but a 
chimera.” 

No doubt Peter Waldo understood 
that every denial of a priest’s exclusive 
powers constitutes, by the same token, 
a denial of the office of pastor. As re- 
November, Pope Pius 
XII vigorously warned against any 
twentieth century Waldensian attempt 
to derogate from the unique prerogatives 
of the Catholic priesthood: “Itaque 
sacerdos celebrans, personam Christi 
gerens, sacrificat, isque solus. - 
And without the priesthood, there is no 


cently as last 


pastor.* 
A PASTOR IS . 


If that same question—‘What is a 


‘AAS, 46 (1954), p 2, 668. 
?Cfr. Canon 453, §1. 


pastor?’’—were addressed to a momen- 
tarily miffed curate, his answer would 
probably be more colorful (although 
more orthodox) than Peter Waldo’s. 
But if one seeks the information from 
an even-tempered and authoritative 
source, the Code of Canon Law, one ob- 
tains a clear and pregnant reply. “A 
pastor,” explains Canon 451 in polished 
Latin, “is a priest or moral person to 
whom is entrusted a parish in one’s own 
right. It carries with it the care of 
souls to be exercised under the author- 
ity of the bishop.” The disjunctive 
phrase: “Parochus est sacerdos vel 
persona moralis ” might conceiv- 
ably be open to an embarrassing reading 
by someone who didn’t know that “a 
moral person” means a community of 
some kind invested with legal personal- 
ity by the Church’s law. 

A pastor is, in very truth, a notable 
person in the eyes of the Code. The 
analytical-alphabetical index of the 
Code devotes more space to parochi, by 
far, than it does to Episcopi. (But that 
comparison of course, Father, is a quan- 
titative thing!) However so unimpos- 
ing a pastor may be in stature or in 
wealth; however so aware he may be 
that he too is a son of Adam; however 
so slight may be his claims to erudition, 
good looks or “Dale Carnegie” charm 
—it remains unalterably true (praised 
be God!) : pastors are important people. 


PASTORS WERE NOT ALWAYS 


The priesthood is divinely instituted, 
but the office of pastor is not, unless one 
refers to the Episcopacy. In ordinary 
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usage of terms, the residential bishop is 
not called a pastor, although in the 
strict legal acceptation of the word he 
is the pastor of his diocese. In the 
first ages of the Church the terminology 
was obscure. Bishops were often called 
presbytert. Similarly, deacons and 
priests were often known as episcopt. 
Despite this interchange of names, the 
real distinctions between priests and 
bishops were always well delineated.* 

The term sacerdotium is actually 
generic: one species is the Episcopacy 
(“first order” sacerdotium); the other 
is the simple priesthood (‘‘second or- 
der” sacerdotium). In the primitive 
days of the Christian Era the public 
worship was carried out exclusively by 
bishops. Or if the liturgical cult was 
conducted by a priest, is was merely in 
his capacity as a representative or dele- 
gate of the bishop. 

Only when the diffusion of the Chris- 
tian faith made this system no longer 
practicable did there appear the first 
forms of what we today call parishes 
with their pastors. Tiny chapels were 
constructed in the areas suburban to the 
cathedral cities, and these were used 
by bucolic converts for worship con- 
ducted by priests sent into the country 
region by the bishops. These little 
churches served also as mission stations 
to carry on the evangelization of the 
pagani—rural non-Christians. Although 
the priests who staffed these chapels 
were certainly not pastors, still the 
nature of their work, celebrating Mass, 
preaching and instructing and admin- 
istration of the sacraments, foreshad- 
owed the duties delineated in today’s 
Code as proper to pastors.® 


*Cfr. Canon 334. 

*Cfr. Abbo-Hannan, The Sacred Canons 
(Herder, St. Louis, 1952), Vol. I, p. 354. 

°Cfr. Mickells, The Constitutive Elements 
of Parishes (Catholic University Press, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1950), p. 24. This is an infor- 
mative study, although (necessarily) technical. 
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Historians of Canon Law (a dedi- 
cated breed of men!) assure us that 
parishes and pastors, in pretty much the 
same sense as now connoted by those 
terms, were established by the Council 
of Chalcedon in 451 av. In Italy, 
France and Spain there were, at least 
in embryo, churches with designated 
groups of faithful administered to by 
resident priests, before the end of the 
5th Century. From these somewhat 
crude origins there gradually developed 
the famous ecclesiae baptismales. These 
were “mother churches” of a certain 
locality, containing within their ma- 
ternal bosom a number of smaller 
chapels or oratories. Since the admin- 
istration of baptism was reserved to 
these more notable churches, and since 
provision was made for the material 
support of the priests appointed to 
them, these in time assumed the charac- 
ter of parishes in a more proper sense. 

The office of pastor thus evolved from 
a variety of functions traditionally as- 
sociated with the cura animarum. From 
an amorphous web of spiritual rights 
over a rather indeterminate body of 
the faithful, the unfolding centuries 
brought together those elements that 
today form the firmly-knit core of 
rights and duties comprised in the word 
“»yastor.” He is a shepherd who knows 
his sheep and in turn is known by them. 
The pasture is marked out and his au- 
thority over his fold stems from the 
marvelous hierarchical order resting 
upon the divine command, “Feed My 
lambs—feed My sheep.” 


TRENT’S VOICE 


It remained for the Council of Trent 
(1545-1563) to determine more exactly 
the pastor’s role in the life of the 
Church. By its decrees it affirmed his 
ordinary power with reference to the 
Sacrament of Penance; it declared the 
obligations of the faithful regarding 
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the performance of “Easter Duties” in 
their own parishes; by the celebrated 
decree Tametsi the presence of the pas- 
tor was required for the valid reception 
of matrimony.® Heaven help a priest 
who should try to act as the witness at 
the marriage of persons not of his par- 
ish! He was to be ipso facto suspended. 
Although this legislation was subse- 
quently modified by Ne temere, never- 
theless it contributed substantially to 
a clear recognition of the powers of the 
pastor. 

Less calculated to stress the parochial 
rights of the individual parish was a 
decree of Trent allowing the faithful 
to satisfy their Mass obligations by at- 
tendance at any church they might 
choose. Very probably some pastors of 
the 16th Century took a dim view of 
this broad permission, but everything 
considered they must have felt im- 
mensely satisfied with the legislation of 
the Council. The office of pastor was, 
for all time to come, the very warp 
and woof of the Church’s fabric. Sig- 
nificantly enough, in the peerless Cate- 
chism of the Council of Trent, ordered 
by the Council as the official manual 
for parish priests in their instruction 
of the faithful, pastors are listed first 
among those “for whom we should 
especially offer our petitions” in prayer.* 
Obviously, the Council recognized pas- 
tors as important people. 


HOW EXTENSIVE ARE 

THE PASTOR’S POWERS? 

In the definition of a pastor given 
by Canon 451, it is stated that he ob- 
tains his benefice in titulum. That 
phrase has provided canonists with an 
opportunity for mental gymnastics. 
The translation “with rightful posses- 


*Sess. XXIV, de ref. matrim., c. 1. 

*Catechism of the Council of Trent for 
Parish Priests (Joseph F. Wagner, New York, 
1943), p. 488. 


sion,” indicating that the pastor is the 
legal holder of a parish in an hierarch- 
ical order, is probably as accurate as one 
could find. Whatever subtleties may 
be employed by the scholars to define 
exactly in what sense the pastor occu- 
pies his parish, when all is said and 
done, he possesses the parochial office 
in his own right and not merely as a 
delegate of the bishop. The care of 
souls and the prerogatives flowing from 
that care are “. . . sub Ordinaru loci 
auctoritate exercenda.” Whatever pow- 
ers are necessary for the cura animarum 
are wrapped up in the very notion of 
the pastor’s office. His rights and du- 
ties are ordinary, not merely delegated 
or vicarious. 

Since the purpose of the office is pri- 
marily spiritual, therefore, as such, its 
powers do not extend to the external 
forum, although the law often accords 
pastors external jurisdiction as well. 
For example, the power in certain in- 
stances to dispense from matrimonial 
impediments.® A very interesting ques- 
tion arises in connection with a pastor’s 
“naternal jurisdiction”—his right to use 
a species of fatherly coercion on those 
subject to him, in order to secure their 
spiritual welfare by such external 
means as correction and precept. The 
application of this power offers much 
room for stimulating speculation. Is 
a curate one of “the faithful” in the 
sense that his spiritual welfare is also 
the concern of his pastor? And if so, to 
what extent may the pastor rightfully 
employ this jurisdiction with regard to 
an assistant? We forbear to go into 
that question. ‘Fools rush in where 
angels. . ” But of this one may be 
quite sure: no parish can have two pas- 
tors.° And even if the law itself did 
yi * Cir. Woywod, A Practical Commentary on 
the Code of Canon Law—Revised by Smith 
(Joseph F. Wagner, New York, 1952), p. 184. 


*Cfr. Canons 104445. 
” Cfr. Canon 216. 
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not make this clear, still sacerdotal ex- 
perience would amply demonstrate the 
impossibility of the contrary. With per- 
haps a touch of delicious humor, a 7th 
Century council declared that just as 
no woman might lawfully have two hus- 
bands, so no church two pastors. And 
there is a mystical sense to that decree 
also: as the Church is the Spouse of 
Christ so too, by analogy, is the parish 
the spouse of the pastor. 


“THEY KEEP UNWEARIED WATCH” 


A pastor takes upon himself the form 
of a servant, and therein lie both his 
dignity and his power. He has come 
to serve, and therein lies his joy. He 
is sent to his flock that he may be in 
labor until Christ be formed in them, 
and therein lies his travail. The pastor 


has great honor because he has great 
duty. His life is richly graced because 
richly tried. His eyes are on God be- 
cause his eyes are on God’s little ones. 
The best definition of a pastor will 
always be in the very name he bears: 
“the pastor.” When one says that, one 
has said all. 

Would not the ideal of the pastoral 
office be wonderfully implemented if all 
the faithful would heed the plea of the 
pastor Paul? 


“Obey those who have charge over 
you, and yield to their will. Because 
they know they will have an account 
to give, therefore they are keeping 
unwearied watch over your souls. 
See to it that their task is a joyous 
one, not a laborious effort. —— 





“ Hebrews, XIII, 17. 





the speedy Mass. 





The present issue places strong emphasis on the work 
of our pastors and priests engaged in parish work. 
Father Carr’s article above is a natural and complete 
introduction to so important a subject. As a conse- 
quence, Father Carr’s regular Roma Locuta does not 
appear in this issue, but this department for the month 
of January, 1956, will bring our readership completely 
up to date on the latest word from Rome. 

For an issue in the near future we have on hand 
another article by Father Carr. Entitled Guided 
Missals, it is obviously concerned with the matter of 
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A Novelist Deals with the 


Preacher 


By ANTHONY LAUCK, C.S.C. 


;— THE END of one of his 
shorter novels, Bruce Marshall depicts 
the death of an aged bishop. The 
bishop addresses a few last words to 
his canons. In one of them the good 
bishop fears that one great reason for 
the apathy and bitterness and hatred 
in men’s hearts is the failure of priests 
as preachers rather than of the laymen 
as listeners. 


Perhaps the truth had been too 
big for them [the preachers] and had 
ridden clumsily on their lips. 
Perhaps they had expressed them- 
selves too much in phrases, wrapping 
Christ’s truth in verbal reach-me- 
downs instead of themselves cutting 
and tailoring individual telling words 
. . . the laity had grown so used to 
hearing certain phrases flung at them 
that they could sit and listen un- 
moved ... he was going to suggest 
that they should write their sermons 
word by word instead of phrase by 
phrase. .. .1 


MALACHY’S WAY OF PREPARING 

HIS SERMON 

No doubt Marshall put his own feel- 
ings on the lips of the dying bishop. 
And throughout this book, he gives you 
an idea of what he would say instead of 
what he heard preachers say. 





Father Lauck is professor of Art at the 
University of Notre Dame. He is widely 
known as a sculptor and as a lecturer on 


sacred art. 


'The World. the Flesh and Father Smith 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass.) 


While Marshall blames the flaws in 
our pulpit performance upon our lack 
of preparation, he implies in one place 
that preparation (at least by reading 
or writing) is not necessary for all. In 
Father Malachy’s Miracle, for instance, 
he tells us how Father Malachy pre- 
pares. There is no reading or writ- 
ing before his first sermon at a new 
parish where Father has gone for a 
short stay. Instead, he walks about in 
the sacristy ordering his thoughts and 
begging the Holy Spirit for light, “for 
that was his method and he had never, 
in forty years of priesthood, known it 
to fail. He asked for inspiration and 
he handed on the inspiration which he 
received. He did not spend hours in 
the preparation and committing to 
memory of long jeremiads or exhorta- 
tions. And when he preached he spoke 
rather than orated, so that everyone 
in the church thought that they were 
alone with him. Hearing Father 
Malachy preach was rather like going 
to confession . . . and it left on the soul 
a great peace, as mountains do when the 
moon is on them and lakes when they 
eatch and refract the starlight.” Of 
course we must recall that this Father 
Malachy was an exceptional priest. In 
the course of the novel mentioned, he 
performs several rather prodigious 
miracles. 

Some priests, of course, can and do 
prepare and deliver as Father Malachy 
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does in the story. But only a handful 
may be very successful at it. There 
are priests who can weave the whole 
pattern of a sermon quickly in their 
minds. They can break it down into 
orderly areas of thought, crystallize 
each area with swift, verbal keynotes. 
Some are able to express each thought 
in forceful and attractive language. 
Some can improvise quickly and clearly, 
or they have the gift of “mushrooming,” 
making each good idea spawn another 
swiftly in the chambers of the mind. 
I heard an old priest, a golden jubi- 
larian, extemporize at a moment’s 
notice for over ten minutes, brilliantly 
and well. But surely the better way 
to assure ourselves of a sermon—one 
worthy of its name and its purpose— 
is to prepare well for it, with some 
reading and writing to boot. Most of 
us, I suspect, find this a necessity if 
we are to put forth a first-rate sermon. 
And no second-rate one is worthy of 
the pulpit. 


SERMON MATERIAL IS WHERE 
SOULS ARE 


Bruce Marshall reminds us, in an 
engaging way, of the place of God and 
religion and the soul in everyday life. 
He prods our sense of values. After 
describing the quiet activity and pious 
conversation inside a rectory, he turns 
his attention outside it: 


Outside, the trams, red, lusty, and 
agnostic, clanged by. Outside the 
great kaleidoscope kept turning, and 
men and women with bowler hats 
and powder pufis and Pekinese dogs 
to hide their immortal souls, went 
solemnly about their important un- 
importances. .. . 


He helps one look at the general 
commotion of a busy street or the hub- 
bub of a busy office or shop with a more 


detached and discerning eye, the eye 
of faith: 
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Behind the trams and talking pic- 
tures and Wall Street, the realities of 
God go on like the wheels behind the 
face of a watch which men are too 
unskilled to open. There is heaven 
and there is hell and there is purga- 
tory, and Mary prays for sinners and 
the Holy Ghost goes coasting about 
the world like a wise old wind. 
Finally, he uses everyday pictures to 

bring out religious truths: 

The Catholic religion is not only 
beautiful, but true. The Blessed 
Sacrament is not only a poetic con- 
ception of the Divine Presence; it 
is also a harder and more permanent 
reality than Throgmorton Street on 
a wet afternoon. Our Blessed Lord 
is not merely a pale figure moving 
through the Gospels in lovely Latin; 
He is also Very God of Very God and 
will judge those who don’t believe in 
Him just as impartially as He will 
those who do. And modernist sinners 
who die in the state of final impeni- 
tence will not be able to escape hell 
on the grounds that no educated 
reader of the Daily Mail believes in 
it. 

Of course Marshall writes as a native 
of the British Isles, and his examples 
are not always so clear to an American 
as they are to an Englishman. But 
just as Marshall uses a graphic “take” 
from the city scene to bring out a doc- 
trine, the preacher might explore more 
carefully for graphic illustrations in 
his next Sunday’s subject. 

Just reading this novelist can be a 
tonic to the preacher. There is no in- 
tention here of making any estimate or 
critique of his novels as literature. 
We treat only of his handling of Chris- 
tian doctrine, and the usefulness of 
that handling to homiletics. Surely 
such tonic bits as the following can 
stimulate the priest who is putting to- 
gether a sermon. This bit he puts on 
the lips of an amusing confessor to his 
penitent: “My son, you’re hanging 
over hell fire by a thread.” Speaking 
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of the movies, one of his priest charac- 
ters observes: “A little less picture 
house and a little more Benediction 
wouldn’t do a lot of folk any harm.” 
The love of God, he writes, is “as 
strong as steel beneath blows and as 
gentle as oars being dipped in still 
Finally, he gives us the heart- 
ening picture of a fervent priest at his 
Mass: 


waters.” 


Unlike some priests who gabble 
their way through the most beautiful 
poem and the most beautiful reality 
which the world has ever known, he 
pronounced slowly the darling Latin, 
and crossed himself as though he was 
tracing upon his soul the agony of 
Our Saviour’s passion and death and 
moved through the whole glorious 
mystery with the reverence and the 
dignity of a boy who had been or- 
dained the day before and with the 
lingering affection of a holy old man 
who must die that night. 


SERMONS MARSHALL LIKES 


The novelist, in The World, the Flesh, 
and Father Smith,? creates the charac- 
ter of a priest who is the best preacher 
in his diocese. Marshall outlines the 
sermon which this outstanding man de- 
livers on the solemn occasion of the 
bishop’s golden anniversary.  Cer- 
tainly the novelist, for this august 
passage, would put down what in his 
estimation is the very best kind of 
offering for the very best preacher to 
make. In such an essay as this, we 
cannot present the whole of this ser- 
mon nor any large part of it. But the 
gist is something like this and the pur- 
pose in quoting it is one of relaying 
pungent thoughts rather than logical 
continuity: 


They were celebrating that day the 
fiftieth anniversary of their Bishop’s 
ordination to the priesthood, Father 


2 The World, the Flesh, and Father Smith 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass.). 


Scott said, and on such occasions it 
was customary to preach happy, safe 
sermons ... Well, he wasn’t going to 
preach a happy, safe sermon because 
the world in which they lived was not 
a happy, safe world; instead he was 
going to preach what some people 
might call an explosive sermon, nor 
was he going to apologize for it, 
because, if Christianity was anything, 
it was an explosive idea, just as all 
the sacraments which the Bishop had 
administered in the fifty years of 
his priesthood might be said to be 
explosive sacraments, since the centre 
of them all had been the Holy Ghost, 
Who was a dynamite that blasted 
away sin. 

In olden days the reason for most 
of the world’s miseries had been that 
Christians proclaimed with their lips 
and dissembled in their hearts; to- 
day Christians didn’t bother even to 
proclaim with their lips . . Even 
Catholics, to whom knowledge of the 
truth had been granted, quickly for- 
got in the market place what they 
had learned from the pulpit and aped 
the manners and methods of those 
who claimed that this world was 
ih +4 


At one time or another, most of us 
have preached or heard others preach 
on the material and scientific progress 
of our day, with its concomitant dangers 
and its comparative insignificance from 
the spiritual point of view. But how 
many of us have ever found this lively, 
illuminating approach, contrasting 
material progress against spiritual? 


For what had they got to show for 
the . . . days they had lived since 
. peace for all time had been 
promised to the world? What except 
that they could now fly across the 
Atlantic instead of sail across it, 
that cinemas now talked and that on- 
the wireless the music went round and 
round, so that by merely pushing a 
button one could have Bach for 
breakfast and “You’re My Sweetie 
Pie” for tea? But that sort of thing 
was not progress; on the contrary, it 
was the reverse of progress, for the 
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superabundance of mechanical diver- 
sions stunted men’s souls, because 
they demanded no effort from their 
imagination.” ... The myth of prog- 
ress assumed that men went on be- 
coming inevitably more and more 
civilized and that the habits of 
tomorrow would be as superior as 
those of today were to those of 
yesterday. . Moving foreward 
in time did not necessarily mean 
moving forward in ethics.... The 
young lady who was popular with the 
men at dances. because she had no 
body odor was not an improvement 
on Saint Elizabeth of Hungary, who 
must have smelt quite a lot after 
succouring her lepers, unless, which 
was unlikely, the young lady 
happened to think a better kind of 
thought than Saint Elizabeth of 
Hungary. For true progress was 
moral rather than mechanical: if 
there were to be more switches, more 
buttons, more batteries, there must 
also be more restraints, more 
austerities, more unselfishness, more 
humilities, more prayers, more con- 
templations on the real end of man. 


WHAT PREACHERS MAY LEARN 

FROM MARSHALL 

Our novelist portrays for us another 
preacher. We may enjoy this one, but 
we shall not imitate him. He is Mon- 
signor O’Duffy, who has come to Holy 
Name parish to preach a mission this 
way “My dear brethern . . ., looking 
out upon the world today we see a great 
roaring, grunting, boozing, lusting, 
blaspheming, ranting, rampaging hea- 
then mass swarming along the pave- 
ments of our cities and thinking them- 
selves respectable citizens just because 
they wear hats on their heads and 
mackintoses you can see through and 
carry umbrellies forbye. But they’re 
no respectable. They’re no respectable 
because they pay no attention to God’s 
Commandments. And this great roar- 
ing, grunting, boozing, lusting, blas- 
pheming, ranting, rampaging heathen 
will gang down the drain tae burn in 
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hell fire for all eternity if it’s no very 
eareful.... This very night the Lord 
may say to any of you, ‘Aundry or 
Bessie or Jimmie, thy soul is required of 
thee,’ and if it’s no free from mortal 
sin and as bricht as a polished frying 
pan in a well-kept kitchen doon, ye’ll 
gang to hell to yell and shriek for all 
eternity with the damned.’ 

Although we priests are surely on 
the side of anyone who will put our 
Catholic teachings into interesting, 
graphic, sparkling, trim language, still 
we know that it is a real job to do 
properly. There are modern boule- 
vards, and there are also modern alleys, 
and certainly we must keep our lan- 
guage on the boulevard level. That is 
one objection to Marshall. At times, 
he wheels rather freely through the 
alleys. Of all the subjects that must be 
treated delicately when it is re-dressed 
in the idiom of the decade, the subject 
of the Church and its doctrine comes 
first. It is a thing apart and above all 
realities, the only lasting reality, and 
we must treat it so when we fashion 
new frames for it. The frame should 
be new and modern. It needs to be, 
badly. But the frame must also be 
chosen with great care and discernment. 
In his choice, Bruce Marshall some- 
times fails. 

This good novelist Marshall has 
painted for us in graphic strokes the 
sacraments in particular and many 
phases of our religion in general. He 
has shown concretely how priests can 
remedy an ailment that has become all 
but epidemic in our ranks, by avoiding 
the phrase composition and adopting 
the word-by-word approach. We hold 
with Marshall in this, that he dresses 
doctrine in modern clothing. We part 
with him sometimes in his faulty taste. 


* Father Malachy’s Miracle 
Co., Garden City, N. Y.). 


(Doubleday & 











Changes in the Rubrics of 
Missal and Breviary 


Il. By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M., J.C.D. 


SUNDAYS 


For the future, all of the Sundays of 
Advent and Lent, together with Easter, 
Low Sunday, and Pentecost, are to be 
celebrated as doubles of the first class, 
taking precedence over any feasts, both 
in occurrence and concurrence.*® Pre- 
viously all of the Sundays of Advent, 
except the first, were major Sundays of 
As such, they would 
yield to a feast of the first class. Now 
these Sundays will be preferred to any 
feasts whatsoever. However, for the 
present 


the second class. 


there is a_ special provision 
made, whereby it is permitted to cele- 
brate on these three Sundays a first 
class feast which may fall on one of 
those days.*7 The conventual Mass is 
excluded from this concession. Several 
authors have remarked the apparent 
reason for this arrangement, and the 
exception to the general rule. It is in- 
tended to allow celebration of the Mass 
of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, when December 
8 falls on the second Sunday of Advent, 
as it will in 1957. 

It should be noted that the Norms of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites do 
not, in that case, permit recitation on 


*S.C. of Rites, Norms, II, 3. Father Aidan 
M. Carr’s translation of the Decree of the 
Sacred Congregation, and of the accompany- 
ing Norms, has been published in the July, 
1955, issue of THr HomiILetic AND PASTORAL 
Review, pp. 857-862. 


d 


Sunday of the office of the Immaculate 
Conception. The feast is transferred 
to Monday, December 9, and the office 
and Mass of Our Lady belong to that 
day, although the precept of hearing 
Mass is not transferred to Monday.*® 
Because many of the faithful would 
look upon December 8 as being natu- 
rally the day for celebration of the 
feast of the Immaculate Conception, 
the new regulations allow the Mass of 
the feast to be said on that day, despite 
the rank of the Sunday in Advent. 
Authors regard this as a temporary 
measure, and Ephemerides Liturgicae 
speaks of it as a modus vivendi until the 
definitive revision of the rubries.2® No 
suggestion is offered as to how this re- 
curring conflict might be resolved. 

Although this special provision of the 
Norms was intended to apply especially 
to the feast of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, it is equally applicable to other 
first class feasts, such as those of the 
titular saint of a church or the founder 
of a religious institute. 

The new rules provide that, on Sun- 
days during the year (im dominicis per 
annum), if there should occur the feast 
of any title or mystery of Our Lord, the 
feast will take the place of the Sunday, 
which will then only be commemorated. 
Among the responses to various doubts 
given by the Saered Congregation of 


* Periodica, Tom. XLIV, 1955, p. 278, note 5. 
” Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1955, p. 129. 
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Rites on June 2, 1955, was one which 
established that, when a Sunday is thus 
replaced by a feast of Our Lord, First 
Vespers of the feast will be celebrated.*” 
Because the new Norms elsewhere pro- 
vide that only Sundays, and first and 
second class doubles, have First Vespers, 
there was doubt concerning lesser feasts 
of Our Lord in this matter. The reason 
given for the response of the Sacred 
Congregation was that the feast takes 
the place of the Sunday, and that, there- 
fore, it should also acquire First Ves- 
pers. An example of this will be found 
on November 18, 1956, when the feast 
of the Dedication of the Basilicas of 
Sts. Peter and Paul, a double major, 
falls on a Sunday. 

Father Bugnini calls attention to the 
fact that it appears strange to com- 
memorate a Sunday on a feast that is 
already in honor of some title or mys- 
tery of Our Lord, by reason of the 
maxim: non bis de eodem. However, 
the Decree of the Sacred Congregation 
calls for the commemoration, because 
of the place of honor given to Sundays 
in the scheme of the liturgical year.*! 

The new Norms provide that on or- 
dinary Sundays throughout the year, 
although they will be of double rite, the 
antiphons for the psalms are not to be 
doubled.*2. The reason is clear. The 
breviaries now in use print only the 
first part of the antiphon before the 
Sunday psalms. It would be quite in- 
convenient, for every psalm at Matins, 
Lauds, and Vespers on Sunday, to have 
to look at the end of the psalm for the 
complete antiphon. 


” Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXVII (1955), 
pp. 418, 419, no. 6. These responses are trans- 
lated by Father Carr in THe HomiLetic anp 
PastoraL Review for September, 1955, pp. 
1028. 1029. 

" Ephemer. Liturg., p. 131. 

* 11,5. 
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VIGILS OF FEASTS 

Many vigils of feasts have been abro- 
gated by the recent General Decree of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites. The 
privileged vigil of the Epiphany has 
been suppressed, leaving only the vigils 
of Christmas and of Pentecost in that 
privileged class. There remain also five 
common vigils, those of the Ascension, 
Assumption, St. John the Baptist, Sts. 
Peter and Paul, and St. Lawrence. At 
the time of the present simplification, 
there were seventeen vigils occurring 
throughout the liturgical year, of which 
ten have now been suppressed.** 

Upon what basis was the decision 
made to abolish some vigils, and to re- 
tain others? We can easily understand 
the retention of the vigils of Christmas 
and Pentecost, both of which feasts also 
retain their octaves. The vigil of the 
Ascension has its own proper Mass and 
proper formulary for the office. Hence, 
according to Ephemerides Liturgicae, 
this vigil has been retained as a kind of 
compromise because, if it were abro- 
gated, there would be lacking lessons 
for that day. This is evidently re- 
garded as a temporary provision.** 

The other four common vigils have 
been kept because they are among the 
most ancient observances in the Church. 
Actually, only the vigils of the Assump- 
tion and of St. John the Baptist will be 
fully observed. The other two common 
vigils are annually reduced to a com- 
memoration because they fall on the 
feasts of St. Irenaeus and St. John 
Vianney. 

What is to be done about the obliga- 


“Epiphany, Immaculate Conception, All 
Saints. and Saints Matthias, James, Bartholo- 
mew, Matthew, Simon and Jude, Andrew and 
Thomas. 

™y. 133. 
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tion of fasting and abstinence attached 
by Canon 1252, §2, to the vigil of the 
feast of All Saints, since that vigil has 
been suppressed? The Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites does not have power to 
change the Code of Canon Law, and 
liturgical modifications do not of them- 
selves affect obligations imposed by 
canons of the Code. Nevertheless, we 
are faced with an unusual situation. 
The Code of Canon Law imposes the 
obligation of fasting and abstinence on 
the vigil of All Saints, and there is no 
longer any such vigil. It is noteworthy 
that the Ordo Universalis Ecclesiae for 
1956, under date of October 31, omits 
any notation referring to these obliga- 
tions, contrary to its directives for the 
other three vigils that are named in 
Canon 1252, §2. The implication is 
that fasting and abstinence will no 
longer bind on October 31, and we are 
given grounds to expect an explicit, au- 
thoritative statement on this point be- 
fore the fall of 1956. In the absence of 
any such pronouncement, there will be 
good reason to consider the obligation 
as at least doubtful until the matter is 
officially settled. 


SUPPRESSION OF OCTAVES 


There can hardly be a cleric in the 
Latin Chureh who is not now aware of 
the fact that the Decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites has suppressed 
all octaves, both universal and partic- 
ular, except those of Christmas, Easter, 
and Pentecost. The octave of Easter 
is the oldest in the Church. That of 
the Epiphany dates from the fourth 
century, and the octave of Christmas 
from the fifth century. We are told 
that Pentecost originally had no oc- 
tave. The feast signalled the close of 
the Paschal season, and as late as the 
eleventh century there was some dis- 


pute about the octave for this feast.*° 

From the time of Pope St. Pius V, 
states Father Bugnini, there was a 
marked tendency to increase the num- 
ber of octaves, and to determine their 
rank by that of their respective feasts. 
He adds that octaves today have little 
ineaning for most of the faithful, whose 
daily life does not permit religious cele- 
brations lasting for a week.*® Of nine- 
teen octaves in the universal Church, 
only three have been retained. Sixteen 
have been suppressed.3? 

Five particular octaves are also sup- 
pressed by the new Norms: those of 
the dedication of one’s own church and 
of its titular saint, the dedication of 
the cathedral and of its titular saint, 
and the octave of the principal patron 
of the place or the diocese. 

While the octave of Christmas re- 
mains as it was before, with various 
other feasts occurring during that pe- 
riod, the octaves of Easter and Pente- 
cost will take precedence over any feasts 
whatsoever, and will rule out all com- 
memorations. One exception to this 
last is the commemoration to be made 
of the Major Litanies on April 25 at 
Mass, which is among the commemora- 
tions never to be omitted. If Easter 
Sunday should fall on April 25, the com- 
memoration will be made on Easter 
Tuesday, as the rubrics now provide.** 
The commemoration of St. Anastasia 
will continue to be made in the second 


* Ephemer. Liturg., p. 135. 

"on. cit. p. Tal. 

* The suppressed octaves are those of 
Epiphany, Corpus Christi, Ascension, Sacred 
Heart, Immaculate Conception, Assumption, 
Nativity of St. John the Baptist, Sts. Peter 
and Paul, All Saints, Nativity of the Blessed 
Virgin, St. John the Evangelist, St. Stephen, 
Holy Innocents, and St. Lawrence. The 
enumeration in Ephemerides Liturgicae omits 
the octave for the feast of the Solemnity of 
St. Joseph, because the feast itself has been 
replaced by the feast of St. Joseph the Worker 
on May 1. 

8% Ephemer. Litury., p. 188; Periodica, p. 299, 
note 1, 
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Mass of Christmas Day, because the 
rubrics for that octave remain un- 
changed. 


SUPPRESSED OCTAVES OF 
EPIPHANY, ASCENSION, CORPUS 
CHRISTI, AND SACRED HEART 


A few miscellaneous observations 
concerning these octaves may be of in- 
terest. Anyone who has read the direc- 
tions for the octaves of Epiphany and 
Ascension knows that they are some- 
what more detailed than the simpler 
directions given for certain other 
changes in the rubrics. The Ordo for 
the coming year will apply these direc- 
tions on the proper days. 

However, it would be well to point 
out that the Norms of the Sacred Con- 
gregation provide that, from January 
2 to 5 and from January 7 to 12, Missae 
quotidianae for the faithful departed 
are forbidden, unless they are sung 
Masses.*® The same rule holds from 
the vigil of the Ascension until the vigil 
of Pentecost, even though the interven- 
ing days are considered ferias of Pas- 
chaltide and are of simple rite. The 
prohibition does not forbid the offering 
of requiem Masses such as those on the 
anniversary of death or burial, or on 
the third, seventh, or thirtieth day, even 
as low Masses. But a Missa quotidiana 
must be sung. Furthermore, whereas 
the nuptial Mass was previously for- 
bidden during the privileged octave of 
the Epiphany, and on the privileged 
vigil of the Epiphany, it is now per- 
mitted at those times, provided that it 
be a sung Mass. During the abrogated 
octave of the Ascension, however, the 
nuptial Mass may be a low Mass, be- 
cause this was previously permitted. 


#S.C. R. Norms, II, 14-17. 

” The Sacred Congregation of Rites, in its 
responses of June 2, 1955, declared that no 
Masses of requiem may be offered in choro 
from January 2 to 12. 
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The days within the former octaves 
of Corpus Christi and the Sacred Heart 
become ordinary ferias. However, the 
office of Sundays within these two oc- 
taves, as well as that of the Sunday fol- 
lowing the feast of the Ascension, will 
continue to be said as before. It is in- 
teresting to note that on the Sunday 
after the Ascension, the vestments are 
to be white and the Preface is to be that 
of the Ascension. For the other two 
Sundays, the vestments are to be green 
and the Preface of the Trinity is said.*! 

We might pause here for a moment 
to suggest the advisability of making 
the necessary modifications in the mar- 
tyrology read in seminaries and re- 
ligious institutes, to omit future men- 
tion of suppressed vigils and to note 
other changes in feasts, so that incor- 
rect information will not be read to the 
community. There are several new 
feasts in the calendar, which will be 
mentioned later, for which such nota- 
tions would be in order. 


CHOICE OF OFFICE DURING LENT 


The Norms of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites provide, under the head- 
ing “feasts of the saints,” for reduction 
of feasts of semidouble rite to simple 
rite, and for those of simple rite to mere 
commemorations, without any histori- 
cal lesson.42 Immediately following 
this, they establish a notable change in 
the rules for determining the proper 
office to be recited on the weekdays of 
Lent. Previously, although we were 
free to say the Mass of the feria on any 
feast below a double of the second 
class in rank, this choice did not apply 
to the office of the day. That of the 
feast was to be recited, with a com- 
memoration of the feria. Now it will 
be permitted to recite the office of either 


“S.C. of Rites, June 2, 1955, No. IIL. 
“11, 20. 21. 
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the feast or the feria on any weekday 
which is not a double of the first or 
second class.4* It will be seen later 
that, if the office of the feria be chosen 
on a day when preces feriales are pre- 
scribed, the preces must be recited, even 
though a feast of double rite be com- 
memorated. However, there will be 
only three lessons in the office, which 
will be that of the feria. 


COMMEMORATIONS 


A separate section is devoted to com- 
memorations in the new Norms for the 
Mass and the Divine Office, and the 
regulations set down there apply to 
both.44 Certain commemorations are 
listed as never being omitted, and we 
have already seen that this rule applies 
to the Major Litanies, even if April 25 
should fall during the octave of Easter. 
The reason for this is that the Major 
Litanies are not really a feast; they are 
considered to be a part of the office of 
the liturgical day. The Minor Litanies 
are of much later origin, and do not en- 
joy this same favor.*® 

Perhaps the Norm on commemora- 
tions which is of the greatest interest to 
many priests and clerics is that which 
prohibits having than three 
prayers in the Mass or office. That is, 
only two commemorations at most are 
permitted, including the commemora- 
tions that are never supposed to be 
omitted.*46 


more 


The oratio simpliciter im- 
perata is to be omitted, if the prayers al- 
ready recited according to the rubrics 
total three.4* As will be seen later, this 
restriction does not apply to the prayer 
ordered by the Ordinary pro re gravt. 
The oratio super populum at the end 
of ferial Masses during Lent will con- 


© Ephe mer. Liturg., p. 147. 
“S.C. of Rites, June 2, 1955, No. IV. 
“i bid., No. X: Norms, V, 4. 


tinue to be said. This is not a com- 
memoration. It pertains to the Mass 
of the day. 

The rubries up to this time have re- 
quired that, even on doubles of the first 
class, when the nuptial Mass is ex- 
cluded by the rank of the feast, a com- 
memoration of it is to be made under 
one conclusion with the prayer of the 
Mass. The new Decree forbids any 
commemoration on doubles of the first 
class,48 and leaves a conflict to be re- 
solved. According to Father Bugnini, 
since the rubrics for votive Mass re- 
main unchanged, in this case it seems 
that they still require addition of the 
prayer pro sponsis under one conclu- 
sion with the prayer of the Mass.*® 


THE NINTH LESSON 


The original Norms of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites ruled out for 
commemorated feasts the proper verse 
for the brief responsory at Prime, and 
the proper doxology.®°® They also ex- 
cluded the recitation of the Creed and 
the Preface merely by reason of a com- 
memoration. «This provision led to a 
question, as to whether or not the ninth 
lesson of a commemorated feast should 
still be said. In one place the writers 
in Ephemerides Liturgicae state that 
every ninth lesson (historical or homi- 
letic) is suppressed, and that this ap- 
plies even to a feast of double rite that 
is reduced to a simple when it is super- 
seded by a feast of greater rank.*! 
Later they ask whether or not the ninth 
lesson is excluded for every commem- 
oration, and their reply is that this 
seems to be in accordance with the spirit 
of the Decree, and seems to be implied 
elsewhere in the Norms of the Sacred 
Congregation.®” 

STI, 4, a. 
® Ephemer. Liturg., p. 150. 
TIT, 5. 


np. 145. 
=p. 149, 
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Father Schmidt was not impressed by 
this argument from the so-called spirit 
of the Decree, but expressed his read- 
iness to accept the ‘new rubric” of the 
Ephemerides Liturgicae, if the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites would issue a 
decree concerning it.5* We find in the 
responses of June 2, 1955, such a decree 
or authentic interpretation. It is there 
stated simply that, according to Num- 
ber III, 5, of the original Decree, no 
commemorated feast enjoys a ninth les- 
son. Although Sundays are always 
commemorated, if replaced by a feast 
of high rank, the ruling on omission of 
the ninth lesson applies to these cases 
also. Thus, we find for November 18, 
1956, that there is no ninth lesson of 
the Sunday indicated in the Ordo for 
the universal Church. 

A similar example is found in the 
Ordo for the feast of Christ the King 
on the last Sunday of October. When 
this feast was celebrated a few weeks 
ago, the rubries called for a ninth les- 
son of the twenty-second Sunday after 
Pentecost. The Ordo for 1956 does not 
prescribe a ninth lesson from the oc- 
curring Sunday. Rather, it provides 
for filling that gap by directing that 
the eighth lesson for the feast of Christ 
the King is to be divided into two parts, 
with the ninth lesson starting at the 
words Poterat autem. Instances such 
as this emphasize the need that there 
will be of studying the daily Ordo more 
carefully than heretofore, in order that 
variations of this kind may be noted 
before the office or the Mass of the day. 
The same precautions will apply to se- 
lection of the correct Preface, and to 
recitation of the Creed, which are no 
longer determined by commemorations 
in the Mass. 


* Periodica, p. 256, note 11. 
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BEGINNING AND ENDING 
OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 


The manner of beginning and ending 
the hours of the Divine Office is clearly 
set down in the new Norms. There is 
no need to repeat here details that are 
already available in the original text 
and in Father Carr’s translation of it. 
However, it will not be out of order to 
offer some miscellaneous observations 
that are not contained expressly in the 
document from the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites. 

The commentary of Father Bugnini 
gives a brief history of the prayer Aperi, 
Domine, with which it has been cus- 
tomary to begin the recitation of the 
office.** This prayer appeared in the 
Roman Breviary in 1670, at which time 
Pope Clement X titled it a “prayer to 
be said before the divine office.” In 
1911 the prayer entered the Breviary 
proper, and took its place before the 
Ordinary of the office. There is room 
for disagreement about the existence 
and the nature of the obligation to say 
the Apert, but all such dispute should 
be ended by the new Decree. Matins 
and the Divine Office will now begin 
with the words Domine, labia mea 
aperies.»»> However, one is still free to 
say the Apert, Domine, before the reci- 
tation of his office, if he wishes, and the 
indulgence of three years granted for 
the prayer has not been abrogated.*® 

The prayer Sacrosanctae, recited at 
the conclusion of the Divine Office, is 
traced back to the time of Pope Inno- 
cent V in 1276. It does not appear in 
its present form until after the year 
1500. It was to this prayer that Pope 
Leo X (1513-1521) attached the special 
favor of granting pardon for “the de- 
fects and faults committed from human 


*». 161. 

op. cit., p. 154. 

® Enchiridion Indulgentiarum (Typis Poly- 
glottis Vaticanis, 1952). n. 735. 
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weakness in the recitation of the office,” 
to those priests and clerics who would 
devoutly recite this prayer after their 
office.**7 A condition of gaining this par- 
don was that the prayer be said while 
kneeling, unless some impediment pre- 
vented one’s doing so.*® To encourage 
its recitation, Pope Pius XI added to 
the prayer an indulgence of three 
years.°? 

Because of the changes being made 
in the conclusion of the Divine Office, it 
is worthy of note that kneeling is not 
listed as a condition for gaining the in- 
dulgence attached to the Sacrosanctae. 
It was made part of the original conces- 
sion by Pope Leo X. The Norms of the 
Sacred Congregation say that the par- 
don and the indulgences (indultum et 
indulgentiae) previously granted for 
the Sacrosanctae are now attached to 
the recitation of the final antiphon of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary.®® Nothing is 
said about kneeling, and M. Noirot in 
L’Ami du Clergé rightly states that the 
antiphon does not have to be said kneel- 
ing in order to gain these benefits.®! 

The writer here presumes to express 
doubt that the indulgences previously 
granted for the Sacrosanctae can now be 
gained by recitation of that prayer. 
The Norms for the new rubrics do not 
say that the same indulgences as have 
been gained by the Sacrosanctae are 
now gained by the final antiphon of the 
daily office, as if both prayers would 
gain an indulgence of three years. The 
wording of the Norms seems to indicate 
a transfer of indulgences, rather than 
a mere parallel. Father Bugnini speaks 
of those who may lament the passing 
of the Sacrosanctae. He points out 
that they are still free to say the prayer, 


* Ephemer,. Liturg., p. 157. 

“ Cir. Enchiridion Indulgentiarum, n. 737. 
loc. cit. 

“TV, 4. 

=p. 337. 


and he adds that the legislator’s con- 
cern is to see that things which begin 
as practices of private devotion do not 
first become a custom, and then become 
equivalently a matter of precept.® 


HYMNS 


As we know from the Norms of the 
Sacred Congregation, the familiar ab- 
breviation m.t.v. will no longer be found 
signifying a change in the third verse 
of the hymn Iste confessor. The only 
reason for mentioning this change is to 
point out that the third verse of the 
hymn for the feast of the Stigmata of 
Saint Francis on September 17 remains 
proper to the feast, and is not affected 
by the new Norm.® The new rule 
which forbids transfer of the proper 
hymn of a saint from one hour of the 
office to the other will be helpful in do- 
ing away with complicated rubrics on 
certain days. Ephemerides Liturgicae 
lists some twenty-four feasts which 
have these proper hymns. 


PRECES 


The only preces now remaining in the 
Divine Office will be preces feriales, and 
these will be restricted to a compara- 
tively small number of days. Under 
the previous rubries, preces dominicales 
were to be said at Prime and at Com- 
pline on Sundays, on feasts of semi- 
double or simple rite, and on ferias dur- 
ing the year and at Easter time. Preces 
feriales were said at Lauds, Little 
Hours, and Vespers on the ferias of 
Advent and Lent, on Ember Days, and 
on the common vigils. Of course, there 
were many times when another office 
would be said and the preces would be 
omitted. Nevertheless, these additional 
prayers occurred frequently throughout 
the year. 


© Ephemer. Liturg., p. 157. 
“op. cit., p. 159. 
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Preces dominicales have now been 
done away with entirely, while preces 
feriales will be recited only at Lauds 
and Vespers, and for those hours only 
on the Wednesdays and Fridays of Lent, 
and on the Ember Days occurring out- 
side the octave of Pentecost.* If a 
feria is commemorated in the office of a 
saint on one of the days listed, the 
preces will not be said. However, if 
one chooses to recite the ferial office 
on such a day, the preces are required, 
despite the commemoration of even a 
feast of double rank.’ The new Norms 


“Norms. IV, 7, 8. 
” Ephemer. Liturg., pp. 146, 161. 


require recitation of these preces when- 
ever the office of the specified ferias is 
recited. We may call attention once 
more to the fact that the new regula- 
tions allow for private recitation a 
choice of office in Lent, between feast 
and feria, provided that the feast in 
rank is below double of the second 
class.°6 Under these new rules, there 
will be no preces on the Monday and 
Tuesday of Holy Week, but they will 
have to be said on Wednesday of that 
week. 

(The third, and final, member of this 
series will appear in the next issue.) 


“IT, 22 





address of the young man. 


the academic year. 





After you have completed your reading of this issue of THe HOMILETIC AND 
PASTORAL REVIEW, we are hopeful that you will see the merit in ordering a 
year’s (12 issues) subscription for a seminarian—at a special price of $3.50. 
A gift card in your name will accompany mailing of the first issue. We shall 
therefore need your own name and address, as well as the name and seminary 


May we suggest that you order at this time so that the first issue may 
arrive as a Christmas gift and continue as an appropriate gift throughout 
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Your Assignment: Build a 
New Suburban Parish 


I. By RIGHT REV. MSGR. JOSIAH G. CHATHAM, S.T.L., J.C.D. 


_ a few years ago my dad 
and I hunted rabbits out here. Now 
look at it: subdivisions, shopping cen- 
ters, schools and churches.”  Parish- 
ioners are telling this to priests all over 
America. America is going suburban. 
A revolution is in progress which is 
having a profound influence on almost 
every aspect of the lives of the people 
who are fortunate enough to be able 
to buy a home “out from town.” The 
Church is being given an opportunity 
to Christianize American life on the 
family and neighborhood level. The 
diocese which does not recognize this 





When we read the article and saw the lay- 
out of pictures on St. Richard’s parish in 
Jackson, Mississippi (Catholic Building and 
Maintenance, July—August, 1955), we wrote 
immediately to the author of the article, ask- 
ing that he write from his experience what 
would be tremendously useful for our future 
pastors in America. The advice given in this 
and in the next and final article of his series 
is established as real wisdom in what the 
iuthor, as new pastor, actually did accom- 
plish. 

Monsignor Chatham, a young man, was 
ordained in Rome in 1939 following comple- 
tion of his studies at the North American Col- 
lege and at the Gregorian. He was stationed 
in Greenwood, Mississippi, until 1942 when 
he became a chaplain in the Armed Services. 
On his return from duty overseas and his re- 
lease from the military, Monsignor Chatham 
became a member of the Department of Re- 
ligious Instruction (1946-1950) at Catholic 
University where he had earned his Doctorate 
in Canon Law. He was appointed first pastor 
at St. Richard's in 1953 and elevated to the 
rank of Domestic Prelate in December of 1954. 


is making a mistake from which it may 
never fully recover. 

YOUR ASSIGNMENT: BEGIN A 

NEW SUBURBAN PARISH 

Most of the people in a given subur- 
ban area are in about the same age and 
income brackets. All of them are new 
to the neighborhood. There is a pat- 
tern of homogeneity which one will 
practically never find in an old estab- 
lished small town or in the heart of a 
city. As a general rule, the families 
are somewhat larger. Most of the 
people are better educated and more 
ambitious, for this is the type which is 
attracted to suburban living. Natural- 
istic and materialistic tendencies seem 
to be more noticeable. At the same 
time there are tremendous spiritual op- 
portunities in the suburbs of America. 
Here the ideal of the neighborhood par- 
ish can become a reality. With very 
little effort the priest can be closer to 
his people. Living and thinking habits 
can be directed into more wholesome 


channels. Family life can have a 
renaissance. Parish life can be started, 


organized, function and grow according 
to the mind of the Church without all 
the difficulties of rooting out old cus- 
toms and habits that leave so much to 
be desired. 

The purpose of this article and the 
one to follow will be to point out some 
things that may be helpful to priests 
who are called upon to start new subur- 


ban parishes. The observations that 
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are made here are the fruit of the coun- 
sel and experience of many. They have 
all been tried and an effort will be made 
to give an honest estimate of the re- 
sults. Looking back, one sees that the 
parish activities and programs which 
have been successful either represent 
what the Church has been telling us 
to do all along—or they are simply 
common sense. However, the day the 
Bishop called you in and told you to 
start a new parish on the outskirts of 
town, things didn’t seem that simple. 
It is the prayer of the writer that he 
may be able to point out a thing or 
two that will be helpful to new pastors 
in the suburbs and perhaps will also be 
of interest to other priests. 


WATCH THE REAL-ESTATE PAGES! 


When it looks like an area is going to 
be developed into a residential sub- 
division, it is time for the Church to 
acquire property for a new parish. It 
is nothing nowadays for a thousand 
homes to be built in a section within 
a few months. If suburban parishes are 
not built to serve these new neighbor- 
hoods, the children will drop out of 
Catholic schools, attendance at cate- 
chism classes for public school children 
will fall off, people will start missing 
Mass. Eventually many souls will be 
lost to the Church. The Bishop cannot 
keep his eye on suburban growth all 
over his diocese. The priests and es- 
pecially the pastors of the older, estab- 
lished parishes will have to do this, and 
this will require selflessness and real 
zeal for the good of the Church and of 
souls. Keep an eye on the growth of 
your parish, Father, and spot likely 
tracts of ground. Have one of the real 
estate men in your parish help you and 
advise you—and keep the Bishop posted 
if it looks like a new parish is going 
to be needed. It takes up to ten acres 
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for a Church, rectory, convent and 
modern elementary school. If a high 
school is in the plans, it can take up 
to twenty acres. The sooner you buy, 
the less it will cost you. Early in a 
development, real estate men will favor 
you because your Church and school 
will attract residential buyers. Buy 
early enough and you will probably 
see the value of your property triple 
in three or four years. The procedure 
for making a real estate purchase is 
something which will vary from diocese 
to diocese, so there is little use going 
into that. 

Let us say you are appointed pastor. 
You have ten acres. The parish lines 
have been drawn, biting a bit into the 
old neighborhoods, taking in several 
new subdivisions and stretching out to 
the highways and fields beyond, where 
the sage grass still blows in the wind. 
You are ready to go. You have plenty 
of heartaches and headaches ahead of 
you. May Christ, the Good Shepherd, 
and Mary, the Queen of the Clergy, 
be with you. Give it all you’ve got, 
Father. Try to make it an ideal parish. 
In a way, the Church multiplies by di- 
vision. The division has been made. 


A PARISH MEETING 
TO BUILD A PARISH 


Kvaluate your situation, as best you 
can, in very general terms: size of the 
parish in square miles, number of fam- 
ilies, number of school children, av- 
erage family income. Write your esti- 
mates down and correct them as you 
learn more. Then visit a few parishes 
that seem to have about the same re- 
sources. Talk to the pastor and the 
people. Ask all the questions you can 
think of, listen, examine everything, 
write down everything that makes an 
impression. This information will be 
invaluable to you later on—and it will 
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give you something to tell your people 
the first time you get them together. 
About the only way to start is to call 
a parish meeting of all Catholics liv- 
ing within the boundaries of the new 
parish. A map of the parish and a de- 
scription of the boundaries should be 
drawn up and mimeographed. This 
should be posted on the bulletin board 
of the “mother parish” or parishes. A 
copy of it should be given to each pa- 
rishioner. The mother parish may have 
census cards on some of your parish- 
ioners. If so, this gives you something 
to start with. All of these should be 
notified personally of the first parish 
meeting. Get yourself some standard 
census cards and pass them out with 
pencils at the first meeting. Have the 
people fill them out on the spot and turn 
them in to you. This gives you the 
first edition of your parish list. Ask 
everyone to notify you of all Catholics 
and fallen-away Catholics and persons 
interested in the Church who are living 
within the parish boundaries. Harp 
on this, return to it every time you 
meet with your people. Names will 
start coming in and, before you know 
it, your parish list will be fairly ac- 
curate. Then mimeograph your parish 
A par- 
ish list arranged by streets is very use- 
ful in helping the people to meet their 
Catholic neighbors. From the begin- 
ning encourage the people to know each 
other and to visit each other. This will 
personalize your parish life. 


list and send everyone a copy. 


When your parish list is in fairly 
good shape, the Post Office Department 
will keep you in touch with your people. 
You can eliminate rumors and misun- 
derstandings by keeping your people 
fully advised of plans and develop- 
A periodic, mimeographed let- 
ter mailed to every known family in 
Later 


ments. 


the parish will be very useful. 


on you can use the same medium to dis- 
cuss and handle your finances. The 
“monthly letter” will solve many of 
your problems. Until you start your 
weekly Church bulletin, you can list all 
new families in your monthly letter. 
Ask the people to add these to their 
lists. They will not do it, however, 
and it will be necessary for you to put 
out a new edition of your list from time 
to time. Getting a complete parish 
list into the hands of every parishioner 
is worth every bit of trouble it takes. 
Your parish list and a monthly letter 
to your parishioners will give you the 
basis of good parish spirit and organi- 
zation. 


SELECT YOUR LAY HELPERS WISELY 


There will be a few people around 
who seem to know everybody and 
everybody’s business. These people are 
good to know if their motivation is 
right. Talk to them about fallen-away 
Catholics. Make a card on every 
fallen-away Catholic you hear about. 
Put all the information you can gather 
on the card. It will be a penance, but 
do read the “society page” of your 
local papers. In wedding accounts and 
similar stories you will pick up clues 
to help you track down fallen-aways. 
By the time your parish is functioning 
vou will know most of the lapsi and 
you can plan strategy on them as occa- 
sions present themselves. In the mean- 
time you can be praying for them. Tell 
your people in the monthly letter to 
report all fallen-away Catholics to you. 
Try to develop a zeal for their souls 
among your parishioners. That is what 
a suburban parish is for—to put you 
closer to the sheep who have strayed. 

Going back to that first parish meet- 
ing—this is the time to select your es- 
sential committees. In the first stages 
of parish organization you will need 
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two committees: 1) a building and 
planning committee; 2) a finance com- 
mittee. This may be regulated by 
diocesan statute or policy. If so, or- 
ganize according to the approved dio- 
cesan method. If not, then consider 
these suggestions. Your committee 
should be small, either three or five 
members. They should be composed of 
men who are exemplary Catholics, who 
are enthusiastic about the new parish, 
who are respected for the knowledge 
and experience they possess. Pick only 
men who can come to meetings. If 
possible, set a definite time and place 
for your meetings, and keep them that 
way. From the outset make it clear 
that you want the men to speak up, that 
their opinions will be given respectful 
consideration—but that the pastor 
makes the decisions. When you make 
a decision, state it clearly and give your 
reasons. As soon as possible advise the 
entire parish of your decision. This is 
the reason for the monthly letter. We 
will return later to consider the work 
of the building committee and the 
finance committee. 


AS PARISH LIFE BEGINS 


There are several things that must 
be kept in mind as parish life begins: 

1. Spiritual values must be put first. 
At the outset this will be difficult be- 
cause the supernatural still builds on 
the natural, and you simply must have 
a plant and an organization. Keep it 
in mind, however, as a guiding prin- 
ciple. Let spiritual considerations color 
everything you do. This parish is be- 
ing built for the glory of God and the 
salvation of souls. A statement of par- 
ish goals and policies distributed to all 
the people will help impress this upon 
them. We will return to this in a mo- 
ment. 


2. A new suburban parish is going to 
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grow faster than you think. There is 
no sure way to estimate this. In two 
years the parish will probably double 
its size. At any rate, growth must be 
kept in mind and all plans should be 
made with provisions for future ex- 
pansion. 

3. There is going to be more work, 
spiritual and temporal, than any one or 
two men can possibly do. You are 
going to need the wholehearted co-op- 
eration of the laity. This is where the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
the People’s Eucharistic League and 
your other parish organizations wil! 
come in. (Let this be discussed later.) 
For the moment let us make this note: 
curtail the number of organizations and 
insist on quality first, quantity after- 
wards. The important general idea for 
the moment is: Make your parish a 
parish of the Lay Apostolate! 


A STATEMENT OF GOALS 
AND POLICIES 


We are still discussing things that 
can be brought up at the first parish 
meeting, and, as we mentioned above, 
this would be a good time to make “a 
statement of goals and policies” of the 
parish. This gives a type of “philos- 
ophy of parish life.” This statement 
could be mimeographed and distributed 
to all parishioners. For example: 


Through Our Parish We Hope: 


1. To deepen our personal and 
family spiritual life; to grow in the 
spirit of prayer and solid piety. 

2. To be truly devoted to Jesus in 
the Blessed Sacrament. (Goal: a 
parish of daily communicants.) 

3. To grow in a knowledge of the 
faith through patient and careful at- 
tention to the sermons, participation 
in discussion clubs and good reading. 

4. To work by prayer and exam- 
ple for the return of those who have 
given up the practice of their faith. 

5. To bring a knowledge of the 
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faith to those who are not members 
of the Church. 

6. To provide the very best in 
Catholic education for our children. 
(Goal: “Every Catholic child in a 
Catholie school.’’) 

Every parishioner— 

7. Should be active in at least one 
of the parish organizations. Every 
Catholic should be an apostle. 

8. Should support every worth- 
while civic endeavor as one cannot be 
a good Catholic without being a good 
citizen. . 

9. Should contribute to the sup- 
port of our parish. (If you have 
much, give much; if you have little, 
give little—but give something!) 

10. Should strive to know every 
other parishioner. 


APPOINTING THE PARISH 
HISTORIAN 


It has been said that the only one 
who really knows where he is going, is 
the one who knows where he has been. 
A parish historian should be appointed 
at the first meeting. The historian 
should start a parish serap-book and 
keep a chronological record that will 
contain the following: 


1. The decree of erection of the 
parish and a description of the boun- 
daries. 

2. A record of parish meetings. 

3. All monthly letters. 

4. All revisions of the parish list. 

5. All newspaper clippings. 

6. Selected 


progress. 


pictures of building 


The first parish meeting can be 
rounded out with a general explanation 
of the work of the building committee 
and of the finance committee, as well as 
an outline of parish organization. 
Building plans come first because this 
will give you an idea of how much 
money you must raise. Parish finances 
should be carefully thrashed out in com- 
mittee before they are discussed in de- 


tail at a general parish meeting. 


Parish organizations should not be 
formed until the pastor has evaluated 
the leadership potential of the parish 
and the people have come to know each 
other a little better. 


BUILDING PLANS: THE 


FIRST RECTORY 

The work of the “Building and Plan- 
ning Committee” ought here to be con- 
sidered. 

The essential buildings in a parish 
plant are church, school, rectory and 
convent. The first thing the pastor has 
to think about is a place to live. The 
sooner he gets settled in his own parish, 
the better it will be—but the first step 
should be made thoughtfully, otherwise 
several thousand dollars will go down 
the drain. The permanent parish rec- 
tory should harmonize with the church. 
Its size will depend upon the size of 
the parish when it finally settles down. 
Consequently, a temporary rectory is 
probably the best solution. The least 
expensive procedure would be to rent a 
house close to where the parish plant 
vill be. If it. has a large room, daily 
Mass may be said there. If rental prop- 
erty is not available, it will be neces- 
sary to build a temporary rectory. The 
floor plan of this should take two things 
into consideration: 1) use as a rectory 
for about five years; 2) re-sale as a 
family residence. 

In most places a modest residence can 
be built in a couple of months and it 
can be financed on an F.H.A. loan 
which involves a down payment and 
monthly notes which would not put too 
much of a strain on building fund fi- 
nances. If the permanent rectory is not 
built in the beginning, it would be bet- 
ter to buy another lot across the street 
from the future plant. In this way your 
property is left free of odd buildings and 
the re-sale value of the rectory is also 
enhanced. Put as little cash money as 
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possible into the temporary rectory. A 
building is easier to get rid of if you do 
not have too much equity in it. 


YOUR CONVENT BUILDING 


The next problem is that of the con- 
vent. If you have the same community 
of Sisters in your school as teach in the 
school of the mother parish, your Sisters 
may be able to live in the mother con- 
vent for a year. If so, this is a real 
help for you. It is a mistake to try to 
save money on a convent. The chapel, 
community room, parlors and laundry 
should be spacious. The cells should be 
large enough and should be_ well 
planned. A suburban parish can grow 
so rapidly that it is very difficult to tell 
in the beginning how many Sisters the 
convent should accommodate. If a per- 
manent convent is built in the begin- 
ning, it should be laid out in a way so 
that it can be expanded to twice its 
original size. 

In the beginning it will probably be 
better to buy still another lot across the 
street and build a temporary convent 
that can later be sold as a family resi- 
dence. A house with three large bed- 
rooms, two baths, living room, den, 
kitchen and dining room, if carefully 
planned, can serve very nicely as a 
temporary convent. Two Sisters can 
occupy a bedroom. A partial partition 
can be put in to divide the bedroom, if 
desired. The future panelled den can be 
made into a very attractive chapel and 
the large living room can serve as a 
temporary community room. 


THE CHURCH AND SCHOOL 


And now we come to the heart of the 
matter: the church and school. 


*For description and floor plan of a 
suburban chapel which seats 340 and school 
which contains cafeteria, administrative of- 
fices, library and nine class rooms, see Catholic 
Building and Maintenance, July—August, 1955, 
p. 19 ff. 
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First, let us discuss a general prob- 
lem. Is it better to rent floor space 
within the boundaries of the new parish 
and have Mass in a hall or some similar 
place, or is it better to permit the people 
to continue to go to Mass at the mother 
church until part of the new parish 
plant is built? I have observed both 
procedures—and I think it is definitely 
better to let the people continue to go 
to the mother church for Sunday Mass. 
If you have Sunday Mass in a hall or 
theatre, many are going to be alienated 
from the new parish at the outset. You 
will feel yourself forced to drive many 
people into the new parish. And this is 
bad! The approach should be to make 
the new parish so attractive that every- 
one will want to go to it. This is hard 
to do if you are having Mass in a hall or 
theatre. Furthermore, in suburban 
areas large halls are hard to come by. 
You will have yourself many headaches 
if the people continue to go to the 
mother church until you are ready for 
them. In the meantime, try to set 
aside a room in the temporary rectory 
for daily Mass. 

Let us say you decide to follow this 
system. The next question: Will you 
build your permanent chureh right 
away, or will this have to wait? In all 
probability it will have to wait. The 
school will have to come first because, 
in most cases, overcrowded class-rooms 
in the school of the mother parish was 
the reason that made the new parish 
necessary. So, the school comes first! 


What, then, shall we use for a church? 
You have two choices: the school 
gymnasium or the school auditorium. 
Whichever you choose to use, use it ex- 
clusively as a church and decorate it so 
that it looks like nothing but a church. 
The altar, the sacrifice, a place set aside 
for the worship of God—this is the 
focal point, the heart of a parish. It 
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doesn’t have to have a vaulted ceiling 
or a marble altar, but it must be litur- 
gical, devotional, in good taste and 
comfortable.” 

The Bishop or the diocesan building 
committee may tell you what to do. If 
so, you have your answer. If not, dis- 
cuss the alternatives with your building 
and planning committee and reach a de- 
cision. Then tell the people. Explain 
the alternatives to them, and give them 
the reasons for your decision. 


NOW, FINALLY, YOUR ARCHITECT 


And now it is time to select your 
architect. The diocesan authorities 
may select him for you. If not, it is up 
to you. This man will see you at your 
best and at your worst for many years 
to come. He will be your best friend 
or your worst Choose him 
wisely. Put sentiment and feelings 
aside. Choose someone who is com- 
petent, who is experienced in planning 
the type of plant you expect to build, 


enemy. 


*St. Joseph’s Church in Shreveport, La., is 
an example of how a gymnasium can be fur- 
nished as a beautiful temporary church. St. 
Richard’s in Jackson, Miss., uses the future 
school auditorium as its church. See Catholic 
Building and Maintenance, article cited. 


who is not afraid to specify modern 
materials and techniques. It is easy 
to arrange for several architects in 
turn to meet with your building com- 
mittee and show pictures of their work 
and discuss estimates and prices. The 
American Institute of Architects re- 
quires all members to charge a mini- 
mum fee of 6%. At this stage of the 
game, the architectural fee should be a 
secondary consideration. However, find 
out from each one whom you interview 
whether he will charge you his fee on 
equipment, or whether it will be only on 
construction. Get this straight, so there 
will be no misunderstanding. 

In the next issue, if all goes well, we 
shall discuss the building of the tem- 
porary church and school, finances and 
parish organizations. In the meantime, 
here is a good tip: Do those prelimin- 
ary drawings over and over again until 
they are as nearly perfect as your archi- 
tect can make them. Changes made 
after construction begins are very ex- 
pensive. Do not leave too much to the 
architect. Keep your eye on every- 
thing and stay in constant consultation 
with the Sisters. They are the ones who 
will be using the school. 











Soctology in the Seminary 


By S. A. SIEBER, S.V.D., Ph.D. 


r 

re VARIOUS MEANS of communi- 
cation by their daily reports of progress 
in atomic and hydrogen research by 
physical scientists have left many 
people unaware of the great develop- 
ments in the social sciences in modern 
times. One can still find newspaper 
editorials with attitudes that might best 
be described as good-humored con- 
tempt for the sociologist, the social 
worker, social welfare and the social 
agencies. The typical label for anyone 
who attempts to put into practice some 
of the findings of recent social research 
is “softheaded.” 


VALUE ESTABLISHED 


That the social sciences have come 
a long way during the past twenty-five 
years can be seen from the great ex- 
pansion of social science in our uni- 
versities, in public and private social 
welfare agencies, in city-planning com- 
missions, the many dedicated workers 
in the field of juvenile delinquency, 
criminology, recreation, the prevention 





The author of this article will preside again 
as Chairman of the Committee on Teaching 
Sociology in Seminaries on Dec. 30, 1955, at 
the annual meeting of the American Catholic 
Sociology Society to be held at the John Bart- 
ram-Sylvania Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Father Sieber is presently assistant profes- 
sor of sociology and anthropology at Loyola 
University in Chicago, Ill., and is also pro- 
fessor of ethnology, sociology and linguistics 
at St. Mary’s Seminary, Techny, Ill. He has 
authored, together with Dr. Franz Mueller, 
Social Life of Primitive Man (Mission Press, 
Techny, Ill.) which is now in its third edition. 
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and cure of psychotic and neurotic un- 
fortunates, experts in the field of labor- 
management relations, personnel and in- 
dustrial administration, and a whole 
host of trained individuals and estab- 
lished institutes for the bettering of 
human relations. 

In the broad field of psychology we 
find experts in vocational guidance, oc- 
cupational and _ aptitudinal testing, 
psychiatry and psycho-analysis, stu- 
dents of marital compatability and ad- 
justment, research workers and practi- 
tioners in almost every phase and as- 
pect of the human personality. 

In the last thirty or forty years an- 
thropology has developed an entirely 
new field of investigation, that of so- 
cial anthropology, which attempts to 
analyze the operation of human societies 
and communities on the modern, the 
folk and the primitive culture level. 
The relationship of culture and person- 
ality, family background and social ad- 
justment, colonial administrator and 
native inhabitants, interracial prob- 
lems, the missionary and his prospec- 
tive converts, acculturational and ac- 
commodational process set in motion 
by the farmer moving to the city, the 
city dweller to the suburb, the migration 
of displaced persons and refugees, the 
“Americanization” of the foreign born, 
the immigration of millions of citizens 
—these and many other “human rela- 
tions” might be called the field of ap- 
plied anthropology. 

The American Catholic Sociological 
Society has been interested for some 
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time in making available to our Catho- 
lic priests and seminarians as much of 
this new ‘‘sociological” knowledge as 
possible. The past history of the 
Church, despite the distorted historical 
versions of her enemies, has shown that 
she always stood in the forefront of the 
endeavors of man to understand man. 
Surely a priest, and a seminarian pre- 
paring to become a priest, whose God- 
given vocation is to lead human beings 
to their eternal salvation, should know 
as much as possible about the human 
mind and heart, the human personality, 
the environmental and social milieu in 
which humans are born, mature, marry, 
earn a living, raise a family, grow old 
and die. 

In typical American fashion, one of 
the first steps taken by the American 
Catholic Sociological Society to give 
seminarians the benefits of this many- 
sided, newly-founded social science was 
to set up a committee on “Sociology in 
Seminaries.” This committee has held 
“workshops” at the annual meetings of 
the Society, the two most notable of 
which were the meetings in Cleveland, 
Ohio, Dec. 1953, and in Chicago, Dec. 
1954. As chairman of the workshop 
in Chicago, my first concern was to find 
out how well sociology and its allied 
sciences are being taught in our semi- 
naries. One of the means to this end 
was a questionnaire, prepared and sent 
to one hundred and seventeen major 
seminaries in the summer of 1954. I 
have been urged by those concerned to 
publish a report on the results of the 
two workshops, as well as of the ques- 
tionnaire and other sources of informa- 
tion, in a publication that will bring 
the facts in this matter to the atten- 
tion of those in the best position to 


take action. 
NAME IT! WE’VE GOT IT 


The picture that emerges from all 


the information I have been able to 
accumulate is very discouraging, to say 
the least. Let it be stated, before I 
submit the report, that no claim is 
made either for its completeness or in- 
fallibility. It must also be noted that 
in some cases there is room for diversity 
of opinion. Granted that some errors 
of fact and judgment may have 
entered into this report, I am firmly 
convinced that the composite picture, 
outlined here, is as accurate as can be 
drawn at the present time. 

Let us first take a look at the results 
obtained from the eighteen questions in 
the questionnaire. Out of 117, approxi- 
mately 50 were returned—slightly over 
40%. It would be impossible to say 
why the other 60% of those contacted 
failed to reply, and it would serve no 
purpose here to speculate. 

Of the 50 replies received 35 stated 
that sociology courses of some kind were 
given in their seminary, the other 15% 
being negative. If a person applied 
this average across the board to include 
those who did not answer, some 70% 
of our seminaries might be said to im- 
part to their seminarians some of the 
modern sociological knowledge about 
man. Personally, I am not inclined to 
take this view, but rather to put most 
of those who did not answer in the nega- 
tive group. This would give a figure of 
about 30% in the affirmative group. 

Unlike the well-established curricu- 
lum in philosophy and theology, the 
social science courses offered to our 
seminarians show very little uniform- 
itv. For the so-called “Introductory 
Course in Sociology,” twenty question- 
naires reveal ten different titles, even 
though this was the most frequently 
mentioned course. There are, in fact, 
fiftv different titles for one hundred 
social science courses. That this di- 
versity reaches the point of utter con- 
fusion can be seen from the wide range 
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in these titles. Some seminaries classify 
all their social science as economics, 
others as labor problems, some are only 
concerned with the family, others again 
with the papal encyclicals; then there 
are those who concentrate on polities 
and government, or on social path- 
ologies, such as juvenile delinquency; 
some subsume sociology under ethics, 
others under moral theology. The rest 
oi the titles cover the gamut of almost 
every sociology course one can find in 
a university catalogue. Thus, depend- 
ing on which seminary you attend, you 
may receive a course in urban sociology 
or rural sociology, Catholic Action or 
the structure of society, the philosophy 
of education or social psychology, sta- 
tistics or the social doctrines of the 
Fathers, criminology or evolution, a 
seminar in Communism or a course in 
missiology, social work or introductory 
anthropology, interracial problems or 
social origins ..... and so the list goes 
on, apparently to prove, if nothing 
else, that variety is the spice of life. 

The fifty questionnaires list as text- 
books used to teach this hodgepodge, of 
course and as one might expect, fifty 
different books. Imagine! For one 
hundred and thirty social science 
courses the professors make use of fifty 
texts! The texts, like the labels they 
put on these courses, cover everything 
from the proverbial “soup to nuts.” Be- 
sides those with a strictly sociological 
or economic title, one finds books on 
ethies, marriage and the family, polities 
and government, anthropology, race re- 
lations, the encyclicals, Catholie Action, 
social thought, social problems, social 
security, criminology, and a number of 
books on some kind on society, urban 
or rural, democratic or human. 

It might be well to add that some 
answers on the subject of the textbook 
state only “Notes of teacher.” This 
blanket reply could mean almost any- 
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thing. The sources of such notes are 
probably either from courses taken by 
the teacher himself in some university, 
or notes from his personal reading in 
the field, or notes given by another 
professor to an earlier generation in the 
same seminary. I have no way of judg- 
ing the nature or the quality of these 
notes. Although a person is strongly 
tempted to insert here the sarcastic 
definition of education as a “process 
whereby information passes from the 
notebook of the professor to the note- 
books of the students without passing 
through the heads of either,” it is a fact 
that except for a few outstanding ex- 
perts I doubt whether the heads of semi- 
naries allow courses in theology, philos- 
ophy, canon law, Church history, or any 
of the other parts of the historically es- 
tablished curriculum in our seminaries 
to be taught simply from the “notes of 
the teacher,” without putting a text into 
the hands of the students. 


STANDARDS—AND THE RECORD 


Out of the fifty respondents it is 
learned that twenty-five seminaries 
assign the teaching of sociology during 
philosophy, five during theology, five 
spread the matter over both, and 
fifteen, as we learned earlier, have no 
assigned sociology courses in the major 
seminary at all. It is interesting to add 
that the sociology program is compul- 
sory in twenty-five and on a voluntary 
basis in ten seminaries. 

The standards of modern education 
require the teacher of a branch of 
knowledge to be qualified for the task 
by the acquisition of a degree in the 
field. The thirty-five teachers of the 
social sciences in our seminaries do not 
rate very highly according to this re- 
quirement. Of the thirty-five teachers 
reported, only thirteen have degrees: 
Ph.D. in Sociology, 2; Ph.D. in Eco- 
nomies, 2; Ph.D. in Anthropology, 1; 
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M.A. in Sociology, 3; M.S.8S.W., 1; M.A. 
in Political Science, 1; M.A. in Econom- 
ies, 1; M.S.1L.R., 1; M.S., 1. Sixteen 
others claimed to have had “courses in 
Sociology” at some Catholic university 
or earlier in the seminary at which they 
are now teaching. Six teachers of so- 
ciology in our seminaries confess to 
having had no courses in the subject 
anywhere. 

From the list of courses given above 
we may get the general picture of the 
content of what the seminarians are 
taught. The most evenly balanced 
courses seem to include three main areas 
of knowledge: 1) a basic survey of 
human society; 2) an eclectic analysis 
principles with 
emphasis on the papal encyclicals; 3) 
an introduction to the economic aspects 
of modern society with emphasis on 
management-labor problems. 

From seminary to seminary there is 
little conformity or consistency in the 
program. Even those with the same 
program differ as to emphasis, amount 
of time, areas of concentration and 
viewpoint. Thus, some schedules seem 


of Catholic social 


to be a glorified course in economies, 
others an application of principles de- 
rived from moral theology or from 
ethics to every day life, while others 
try to give a minimized version of the 
university curriculum in the _ social 
sciences. This last mentioned type 
seems to try to include not only soci- 
ology proper but economics, political 
science, moral philosophy together with 
the papal encyclicals and the history of 
social thought. With some few excep- 
tions the contents of social science 
courses in the seminaries are as diverse 
as the fifty different textbooks referred 
to above. 

An endeavor was made in the ques- 
tionnaire and at the workshops to learn 
in which ways the class lectures in the 
social sciences were supplemented. The 


most frequent method was the use of 
guest speakers. (Guest speakers were 
drawn from social agencies, business 
and labor. Next in order came panel 
discussions, study clubs, and movies. 
One might list in this connection the 
voluntary seminars of those seminaries 
which give no formal sociological 
courses. Field trips are mentioned now 
and then in the questionnaires. Some 
of these programs are regularized while 
others operate on a hit-and-miss basis. 
It is interesting to relate the case of 
one seminary that scheduled sixty-five 
movies in a nine-month period. Many 
seminaries did not mention this vehicle 
of instruction at all. Attempts are also 
made by some seminaries to give the 
seminarians opportunities to learn about 
social life through vacation activities in 
boys’ camps, settlement houses, summer 
satechetical classes, etc. For the most 
part great hesitancy was shown in this 
respect. 

When asked what type of reading was 
made available to seminarians, the fifty 
returned questionnaires turned up a few 
big suprises. -A few give the semi- 
narians access to daily newspapers, but, 
for the most part, this type of reading 
was not mentioned. Quite a few, how- 
ever, allow their students to read secular 
news magazines such as Time, News- 
week, U.S. News and World Report, 
World News Map, the Sunday New 
York Times. Of the Catholic magazines 
of a strongly social import, America and 
Commonweal seem to be on all lists. 
Other Catholic magazines mentioned 
are Catholic World, Social Order, Social 
Justice Review, Interracial Review, 
Catholic Interracialist, Catholic Mind, 
Catholic Charities, Sign, Thought, the 
Ligourian, American Catholic Sociolog- 
ical Review, Review of Politics, ACTU. 
The other secular publications men- 
tioned include Labor, Steel-Labor, 
Monthly Labor Review, TV Guide, and 
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government bulletins. The Catholic 
papers, Work and Catholic Worker, 
receive about the same acceptance. 

Since practically everybody at the 
workshop in Cleveland agreed that our 
seminaries are not doing enough in 
matters sociological, a question was 
included in the questionnaire to probe 
into the difficulties encountered in teach- 
ing sociology in seminaries. The most 
frequently occurring criticism had to 
do with the already overcrowded cur- 
riculum of the seminary. Some com- 
plained of a lack of suitable textbooks 
for teaching sociology to seminarians, 
others of the lack of social contacts or 
of reading matter. A number blamed 
the seminary administrators for not 
having any idea of what sociology is 
or of its necessity for the priest. Again 
and again this is expressed in some way 
or other. Then there it the lack of 
qualified teachers, together with the 
overtaxing of students. Many complain 
about the great failure to integrate the 
social sciences with the rest of the sem- 
inary curriculum. 


SOMETHING MUST BE DONE 


In a future article I intend to report 
on the suggestions (and there are many) 
of the workshop discussants, the ques- 
tionnaire respondents, and of those who 
have written to me personally. From 
the brief sketch offered here on the 
status of social science teaching in our 
Catholic seminaries, it is obvious that 
something constructive, perhaps even 
something highly revolutionary, must 
be done. It is something hardly short 
of the tragic to turn a young priest loose 
in a world he never made and under- 
stands still less in these our days when 
the knowledge is available and need 
only be imparted to him. Even secular 
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institutions have recently become aware 
of the necessity of preparing their grad- 
uates to meet and handie correctly the 
inevitable human relations. 

If engineers and doctors are belatedly 
learning that even in the world of the 
professions one must live and deal with 
human beings, and that in the final 
analysis much of what a human being 
comes to look upon as making his life 
happy has per se little to do with his 
professional expertness and knowledge, 
how much more necessary is it for the 
priest to have a practical and theoretical 
knowledge of human relationships. It 
would be a pity for our seminaries to 
turn out priests with little or no under- 
standing of their social role in the so- 
ciety whose spiritual fathers they are 
destined to become. Without citing 
chapter and verse it can be truthfully 
stated that more than once in history 
the priest has failed to understand the 
society in which he lived. 

Many as the factors that may be 
involved, it is not at all out of place 
here to point to the large communistic 
followings in such Catholic countries 
as France and Italy. Diabolical as the 
Spanish Civil War was in origin, intent 
and execution, the plight of the lower 
classes in that country did not receive 
the sympathetic aid it had a right to 
expect from the clergy. For the most 
part America is not burdened with such 
an abused proletariat. Since most of 
our priests come from the lower middle 
and upper lower classes, their very 
origins keep them in contact with the 
common people. Much of our Catholic 
population is drawn from the lower 
economic levels, and only a completely 
blind and insensible clergyman could 
minister to them “with eyes that see 
not and ears that do not hear.” 
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Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By THOMAS J. FINNEGAN 





Feast of the Circumcision 


Priceless Value of Time 


“T must do the works of Him who sent Me while it ts day; night is coming, 
when no one can work” (John ix: 4). 


(1) Motives for the proper use of time. 

(2) How to use time well. 

(3) Conclusion: Heaven or Hell? You 
choose! 


Time can be defined as successive ex- 
istence. We exist at the will of God. 
It might be well, then, to think of time 
at this, the beginning of the New Year. 

The priest in one way or another daily 
reflects on time. It is brought to his 
attention very early in his priesthood. 
Time is more precious than the rarest 
of gems. The priest who is called to the 
sick room, hospital ward or accident 
scene to administer the last rites, sees 
the body fighting against the swift pas- 
sage of time, as the lungs seek and the 
lips suck for air. The suffering and 
agony of the dying is matched to some 
degree by the concern and dread uncer- 
tainty of the relatives. How often does 
the priest hear the doctor say, “If only 
we had a little more time.” 

Hovering in the background, unseen 
but sensed, is the angel of death await- 
ing the proper moment to draw near 
and claim the soul. The death of the 
body and the award and punishment of 
the soul come all too soon for us. 


MOTIVES FOR PROPER 
USE OF TIME 


Our existence here on earth has but 
one purpose: the promotion of the 
glory of God and the salvation of our 
own souls. In pursuing salvation we 
must not be content to merely “make it” 
or just “squeeze” into Heaven. Our 
place in Heaven eternal is determined 
by our good use of time while here on 
earth. We are expected to strive for as 
high a place in Heaven as we can ob- 
tain. Our measure of happiness in the 
next life is fixed by our mode of life 
here. The Church has canonized many 
human beings, holds them up as ex- 
amples to us and bids us follow in their 
footsteps. Saints are people who lived 
ordinary lives in an extraordinary man- 
ner. No single calling in life has any 
corner on sanctity, for saints are from 
every walk of life, nationality, figure, 
size and color. But they have one com- 
mon factor: the driving ambition to be 
better than they were or are. Our first 
parents were trapped through pride by 
the devil. We share their tendency to 
evil. While each man must live with 
his own fears of evil, so too he should 
live with his hopes and desires for good. 
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We know that the saints in Heaven are 
happy and can look back with deep sat- 
isfaction on how they spent time on 
arth where they fully realized the 
words of David: “I have chosen to be 
an abject in the house of my God, rather 
than to dwell in the tabernacles of sin- 
ners.” It is to our advantage that our 
ideas of time be in accord with the 
standards of the saints and to employ 
time in the future in such a manner, as 
to render ourselves worthy to receive 
the reward for our own good use of time. 


HOW WE MAY USE TIME WELL 


Perhaps the best means of using our 
time in order to gain for ourselves eter- 
nal happiness is to follow the compen- 
dium of morals given to Moses on 
Mount Sinai: the Ten Commandments. 
They are an explicit statement of the 
laws of truth, order and justice. Like 
God Himself they are holy, true, just 
and unchangeable. They are necessary 
for our salvation for they came from 
God Himself. How else but by God’s 
directives may we deliver our minds 
from ignorance of what we_ should 
and should not do? We are bound to 
follow them, and we know that in so 
doing we shall deliver our hearts from 
concupiscence; so that the command- 


ments should never be considered as a 
burden. 

The engineers who designed the 
George Washington bridge which spans 
the Hudson River to connect New Jer- 
sey and New York put a solid rail along 
the edge of both sides. This is for the 
protection of pedestrians. One cannot 
fall over the edge of the bridge unless 
he deliberately jumps over it. No one 
“an sensibly call the rail a curtailment 
of freedom or an act of tyranny. So it 
is that in our own lives, as we walk the 
bridge to eternity, the Ten Command- 
ments act as a rail to protect us from 
falling off the bridge into hell itself. 
They are neither a curtailment of our 
liberty nor a divine act of tyranny. 


HEAVEN OR HELL? YOU CHOOSE! 


Those unfortunate souls who are in 
hell this morning now fully realize the 
end result of time misspent. Hell is 
just that for them because now, too 
late, they realize that they have no more 
time. We who live a heart-beat from 
eternity and who waste time, live dan- 
gerously. We have the chance to follow 
the example of the saints who have pre- 
ceded us into eternal reward, but we 
also have the free will to reject that 
example. The choice is ours. 


Epiphany 


Gifts of the Magi 


“And entering the house, they found the child with Mary his mother, and falling 
down they worshipped him. And opening their treasures they offered him gifts of 
gold, frankincense and myrrh” (Matthew xi: 10, 11). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Gift of gold is charity. 


(2) Gift of frankincense is prayer. 
(3) Gift of myrrh is mortification. 


(4) Conclusion: And what gifts have you 
to bring? 
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The word “Epiphany” is of Greek 
origin and it means “to make one’s self 
known.”’ Christ showed Himself to the 
Magi on this feast those many years 
ago. The Magi were learned men. 
They knew a great deal of the stars. 





EPIPHANY 





Thus it was, as you know, that they 
found and followed the star that led 
them to Jesus. 

It was the custom in their country to 
bring gifts to one they respected. When 
they arrived in Jerusalem they “stood 
out like sore thumbs.” The citizenry 
of the city were accustomed to travelers 
and to caravans, but they were not used 
to questions like, ‘Where is the newly 
born king of the Jews? For we have 
seen his star in the east and have come 
to worship him.” This query was even- 
tually carried to the cunning Herod who 
immediately assembled the priests and 
scribes to see if they could enlighten 
him as to the answer. They told him 
that Scripture indicated Bethlehem. 
Herod then received the Magi and ex- 
hibited great interest in their quest. He 
sent them without the courtesy of a 
guide into a strange terrain. But the 
Magi, when they once more were able 
to follow the star that had guided them, 
found Jesus and worshipped Him and 
presented Him with gifts. On their re- 
turn to their home they passed by 
Jerusalem and gave no information to 
Herod. 


CHARITY AND A GIFT OF GOLD 


Gold has always been precious. The 
Magi felt the royalty of Christ and so 
they gave Him the best gift they had. 
It was a practical gift, for, as subse- 
quent events were to unfold, the Holy 
Family would have to flee to Egypt to 
escape Herod’s wrath. No doubt, the 
gold would come in handy then. 

The gold signifies the charity of 
Christ. Charity is a virtue infused in 
us by God, by which we love God above 
all things for His own sake and our 
neighbor as ourselves for the love of 
God. ‘He that has done my command- 
ments and keeps them, He it is that 
loves Me.” Charity is a virtue that is 


one in principle but two-fold in its 
object, for it extends to God and to one’s 
neighbor. Charity joins us to God in 
true friendship; it is benevolent, mutual 
and implies a liking. Charity to our 
neighbor is passive when we refrain 
from injuring him, but it is active when 
we do good for him. This active charity 
inclines us to help our neighbor when 
we can and when he needs that help. 
“Let us not love in word nor in tongue, 
but in truth and deed.” Our charity 
should be patterned after that of Christ 
who worked and did good, bore injur- 
ies patiently and forgave, who died for 
us and, in particular, remains a prisoner 
in the Blessed Sacrament. Our charity 
should love God in the person of His 
beloved children. In the matter of 
charity He made Himself one with 
them: “Amen I say to you, as long as 
you did it for one of these, the least of 
my brethren, you did it for me.” 


PRAYER AND A GIFT 
OF FRANKINCENSE 


The Magi showed their realization of 
the divinity of the Child by their gift 
of incense. Frankincense is an aro- 
matie gum or resin which was burned as 
an act of worship. Several of our serv- 
ices include the use of incense, i.e., the 
Mass, Benediction of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament, Forty Hours Devotion, etce., 
for incense is symbolic of our prayers 
ascending to God. 

We might call to mind how history 
relates that in the early days of the 
Church the Romans offered incense to 
their pagan gods as an act of worship. 
They hauled captive Christians before 
these images and bade them offer in- 
cense. But the true followers of Christ 
refused and were cast to the lions to 
amuse the restive Roman populace at 
their festive games in the arena. 


The use of incense recalls to our mind 
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that form of communication with Al- 
mighty God which we call prayer. It 
is the elevation of the heart and mind 
to God, to adore Him, to thank Him 
for favors received, and to ask Him to 
fill our needs now and in the future. 

Prayer is the language of the children 
of God. It enriches all things and de- 
livers us from all evils. It might well 
be called the key to Heaven. Prayer 
obtains for us those things which are 
eternal and those things which are tem- 
poral and good for us. Christ Himself 
told us to pray, “Ask and it shall be 
given you; seek, and you shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened to you.” 
Prayer is necessary for us because we 
need daily help to be saved, and Christ 
has decreed that we shall not receive 
help unless we pray. “Pray without 
ceasing. In all things give thanks, for 
this is the will of God in Christ Jesus 
regarding you all.” 


MORTIFICATION AND A 
GIFT OF MYRRH 


The third gift of the Magi was myrrh. 
Myrrh signified their realization of the 
humanity of Jesus. Myrrh was used at 
the time of Christ in the preparation of 
bodies for burial. The techniques used 
in our time were an unknown science to 
the people of that era. Let us consider 
it as it symbolizes mortification. 

From that Good Friday afternoon, 
on which the Son of God bore His cross 
to Calvary and there died on it, an in- 
separable union has existed between the 
cross of Christ and the followers of 
Christ. We speak of any hardship be- 
stowed upon us as a cross. This cross 
may be one of mortification, not doing 
what is forbidden and in denying the 
cravings of the flesh. Then, too, the 
cross bestowed upon us may be that of 
resignation. This is, as the name im- 
plies, bearing the hardship, sickness or 
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adversity. But why should we mortify 
or resign ourselves? “Such as I love, I 
rebuke and chastise. Be zealous there- 
fore and do penance.” We have to 
mortify ourselves and accept the cross 
that God sends us to enable ourselves 
to overcome the machinations of the 
devil who never ceases trying to cause 
our eternal downfall. 

To the wicked, a cross is a preview of 
hell. They suffer with anger and de- 
spair in common with the damned, and 
for them there is no consolation because 
they do not want it from God. The 
penitent finds solace in carrying the 
cross for he receives so much satisfac- 
tion from what to him is so little suffer- 
ing. To the just, crosses are as Para- 
dise for they feel how sweet it is to suf- 
fer for God. “Great is my confidence 
in you, great my boasting about vou.” 


AND WHAT GIFTS 
HAVE YOU TO BRING? 


Visit the crib this morning before you 
leave church. The Magi were destined 
to adore and visit Jesus just once. You 
can do so every day of your life. Make 
known to the Infant your resolutions to 
try to lead a better life in the year to 
come. As the Magi came with gold, 
you can offer your love to God and to 
His creatures for His sake. Your home, 
your work, all will be a better place for 
you and those who surround you. You 
can give the frankincense of vour pray- 
ers by starting each day with the 
Morning Offering that your mother 
taught you. Your gift of myrrh will 
be the swallowing of pride and your 
acceptance of the trials that now or at a 
later date may trouble you in the vear 
ahead. You will find happiness in giv- 
ing and will leave this church with a 
feeling of close union with God that 
perhaps was not there when you came 
today. 
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FEAST OF THE HOLY FAMILY 





Feast of the Holy Family 


Home Is Where the Christ Is 


“And He went down with them and came to Nazareth, and was subject to them; 
and his mother kept all these things carefully in her heart. And Jesus advanced 
in wisdom and age before God and men” (Luke ii: 51-52). 


OUTLINE: 


(1) Serenity in the house at Nazareth. 

(2) Modern home and the fourth com- 
mandment. 

(3) Conclusion: Home is where the Christ 


us. 


Our quotation from St. Luke tells us 
all we know of the eighteen years of 
the hidden life which the Holy Family 
spent together in Nazareth. We can 
easily visualize what that home life 
must have been like, for it was the home 
of God and two great saints. There was 
toil there, and hard work was to be their 
lot for all the years of the hidden life. 
But this hardship and poverty were 
patiently endured and it was not to 
them, as it was to our first parents, a 
curse borne in bitterness. The life of 
Christ ennobled hard work and made it 
a means of sanctification. 


SERENITY IN THE HOUSE 
AT NAZARETH 


Why was the household at Nazareth 
so serene? Jesus was there, Jesus who 
is, or ought to be, the center of every 
dwelling inhabited by Christians. He 
is the center, inspiration, guiding light 
and source of the love and kindliness 
which animates every member of the 
household, making the house a home. 
Jesus was present at Nazareth because 
He wanted to be there in the midst of 
those who loved Him. He could have 
lived in splendor in one of the larger 
cities of the time, but He chose rather 
to live in obseure Nazareth. 

Perhaps the keynote of the serenity 


in the home of the Holy Family is told 
in the Gospel for today: obedience. 
The Child was divine, while Mary and 
Joseph were His creatures. As God, He 
was not under any obligation to them, 
nor was there any law that bound Him. 
Yet He “was subject to them.” Mary 
and Joseph gave the Child good care. 
They observed all laws that bound them 
and were so just in dealing with their 
neighbors that Joseph was called the 
“Just” man. 


THE MODERN HOME AND 
THE FOURTH COMMANDMENT 


That children should love their par- 
ents is a duty so self-evident that it 
needs no further development at this 
time. Unfortunately, however, it is just 
as evident that some children simply 
refuse to render this love. Reason dic- 
tates that those who are related to us 
by blood or who have shown great con- 
cern for us when we could not help our- 
selves should be loved in return. Love 
is the root from which obedience and 
reverence flow. If love is absent we 
ean look for the other two characteris- 
ties in vain. As it was in the case of 
the Holy Family, the love mutually of- 
fered between parents and child should 
be efficacious, constant and true. It is 
efficacious when deeds clearly manifest 
it; constant when the love continues be- 
yond the early vears into old age; true 
when the heart speaks and not merely 
the lips. How hard and strange it is to 
hear children say, as the priest does hear 
on occasion, “I am not bound to do any 
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more than my brother or sister,” or, “I 
have my own family to look out for,” or, 
“How can I help my parents on my in- 
come?” True love casts aside all ex- 


cuses. True love points out to us our 


path of honor and duty. “Honor thy 
father, in work and word, and all pa- 
tience, that a blessing may come upon 
thee from him.” Sins against filial 
reverence are most disgraceful, espe- 
cially if they go so far that a parent 
should say, “I have brought up chil- 
dren and exalted them; but they have 
despised me.” 

When the home becomes, for all prac- 
tical purposes, little more than a board- 
ing house where the members of the 
family meet to change a shirt or dress 
and eat a meal, where there is no re- 
ligious influence, no respect for parents, 
where squabbles abound, in such sur- 
roundings and for such causes the home 
disintegrates. When the family unit 
has so failed, there comes the obvious 
result of the weakening of faith, unrest 
and delinquency among youths and 
adults alike. Where the family life of 
a country is weak, so is the influence of 
Church. A home, however small and 
humble, in which there lives a family 
imbued with religious principles living 
in the knowledge that God is there, can 
be a source of great consolation to those 
who dwell therein, for mutual love will 


help each member through the trials of 
life. This home is a source of edifica- 
tion for those who visit it and a means 
of sanctification of all who come into 
contact with it. In such a home Jesus 
has long since made His entrance and 
will remain with those who love Him. 


HOME IS WHERE THE CHRIST IS 


Where the modern home has failed 
the cause can be clearly known as a 
lack of the spirit that pervaded the 
home in Nazareth. Distrust does not 
breed confidence. Lack of discipline 
breeds contempt. Each must give to 
the other, not merely in a material sense 
either. For there are cases where chil- 
dren have every comfort and still are 
summoned to juvenile court. Each 
family must examine itself and try to 
urrive at a truthful conclusion. Where 
they are found lacking, the deficit must 
be made up. The priest can point the 
way, but his advice must be heeded. 
We have many homes today that are 
not what they should be; the change 
inust come from within the home it- 
self. We sincerely pray that God may 
give you the light to see where you need 
see, listen where you need hear. And 
having seen and heard, may you be 
directed to the path that leads to such 
happiness and peace in your home as 
He had in His home in Nazareth. 


Second Sunday after Epiphany 


Holy Name of Jesus 


“Therefore God also has exalted him and has bestowed upon him the name that 

is above every name, so that at the name of Jesus every knee should bend of those 

in heaven, on earth and under the earth, and every tongue should confess that the 
Lord Jesus Christ is the glory of God the Father” (Philippians, ii: 9, 10). 


OUTLINE: 


(1) Salvation is obtained thru the Holy 
Name. 


(2) Temptations are overcome by invoking 
this name. 

(3) Worldly evils are made tolerable by 
invocation of Holy Name. 
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(4) Conclusion: The Holy Name is the 
keystone of our daily living. 


Jesus cume into this world to seek 
and to save sinners. “To Him all the 
prophets bear witness, that through His 
name all who believe in Him may re- 
ceive forgiveness of sins.”’ All the pen- 
ances and suffering that men had per- 
formed and endured were to no avail, 
for without Jesus there could be no sal- 
vation. The name that God the Son 
selected for His own while here on 
earth was a very common one among 
the Jews and meant the same as Joshua, 
“He shall save His people.” The hu- 
mility of Christ is shown in the choice 
of this name for He could have selected 
one that would have set Him apart 
from the people of His time. He tried 
in every way possible to be one of us. 
The name of Jesus was thus cloaked 
with majesty and honor and worthy of 
all praise. “And it shall come to pass 
that whoever calls upon the name of 
the Lord, shall be saved.” It was in 
the sacred name that “penance and 
remission of sins was preached unto all 
nations, beginning in Jerusalem.” And 
it was for the special purpose of carry- 
ing this name before the Gentiles that 
St. Paul was chosen by our Blessed 
Lord. The signs and miracles worked 
through this sacred name caused the 
world to be converted from paganism 
and impious idolatry to the virtues of 
Christianity. 

TEMPTATIONS ARE OVERCOME BY 

INVOKING THE HOLY NAME 

While divine mercy calls every man 
to eternal happiness, it does not admit 
him to the enjoyment of it, unless he 
first establish his title to the reward and 
the crown of glory, for the crown im- 
plies a victory, and a victory implies 
a struggle. This fight is against the 
temptations that are around us on every 
side, 


We cannot choose to enter or not 
enter the struggle against these evils. 
Temptation is any solicitation to sin 
and is placed in our way by our enemy, 
the devil. A trial, however, is sent to 
us by God to test us in virtue. In our 
first parents we see a perfect example 
of a temptation. 

However, it might be well to point out 
here that care should be exercised lest 
one be prone to confuse sense with 
consent, or imagination with will. Sug- 
gestion is nothing; delectation of the 
sense is something; and consent of the 
will is everything. Some temptations 
are spontaneous, such as those which 
arise Jn us against the will, but God 
supplies us the grace to overcome them. 
The mere mention of the sacred name 
will drive them away. Some tempta- 
tions are voluntary; these arise in us 
because we provoke them. Tempta- 
tions can come silently, like a snake, or 
loudly, like a hungry lion. All of us 
are tempted. There are temptations in 
the devout people of the world, in early 
youth, in middle age, in old age; no 
condition of life is free from them. “TI 
did taste a little honey . . and behold 
I must die.”” Tempations are fought in 
spiritual battle. “Son, when you come 
to the service of God . . . prepare your 
soul for temptation.” The wicked 
scarcely experience temptation either 
because they are so easy for the devil 
to win over or because they have be- 
come so accustomed to the consent that 
they no longer think of the solicitation. 
We must realize that God will not let us 
fall into these pitfalls if we ery out to 
Him for help. The best way is to use 
His holy name in prayer. “He that 
dwells in the aid of the Most High shall 
abide under the protection of the God 
of heaven a thousand shall fall 
at your side and a thousand at your 
right hand . . . He shall cry to me, and 
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I will hear him; I am with him in tribu- 
lation, I will deliver him and I will 
glorify him.” 

Jesus is God. He could not suc- 
cumb to temptation. But that did not 
stop the devil. “Then Jesus was led 
into the desert by the Spirit to be 
tempted by the devil. And after fast- 
ing forty days and forty nights He was 
hungry. And the tempter came to Him 
and said. ‘If thou art the Son of God, 
command that these stones become 
bread.’ But he answered and said to 
him, It is written, not by bread alone 
does man live, but by every word that 
comes forth from the mouth of God.” 
Jesus warns us that we can expact the 
same: “The disciple is not above the 
master.” Evil exists because God per- 
mits it, though He wills only good. Our 
free will is not forced in any way. We 
can choose evil or good, but we must 
expect to receive punishment or reward 
depending on our choice. “Before man 
is life and death, good and evil; that 
which he shall choose shall be given to 
him.” If the devil was bold enough to 
try to tempt God the Son, how may we 
expect to escape the same treatment? 


We have the consolation of being able 
to appeal to Him whose time here on 
earth was spent with human beings and 
who knows our faults and failings. The 
Sacred Name was used by Peter to cure 
a lame man, when the man asked for 
alms. “Silver and gold I have none; 
but what I have I give thee: In the 
name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, arise 
and walk. And forthwith his feet re- 
ceived strength; and leaping up he 
stood and walked, praising God.” 


HOLY NAME THE KEYSTONE 
OF DAILY LIVING 


The salvation that we so ardently 
seek can be ours through the force and 
power of the Holy Name. Since we 
realize that it is so precious, we should 
resolve to use it only in prayer, never 
in a blasphemous manner. In time of 
temptation the sacred name should be 
a means of doing away with the artifice 
of the devil. Then we are in a mental 
attitude to fully realize our utter de- 
pendence on God, for how vulnerable we 
could be to the demons “who roam 
through the world seeking the ruin of 
souls.” 


Third Sunday after the Epiphany 


Mental Leprosy 


“And behold the leper came and worshipped him, saying, ‘Lord, if thou wilt, thou 
canst make me clean’ ” (Matthew viii: 2). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Effects of sin on the soul. 

(2) Cure of spiritual leprosy. 

(3) Conclusion: Seek the cure immedi- 
ately. Don’t waste time seeking the 
cure tf you have had the misfortune 
of committing sin. 


The state of the lepers among the 
Jews was very pitiable and deplorable. 
Leprosy was a disease common to them 
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and most dreaded. It completely dis- 
figured the person who was afflicted 
with it. Along with this disfigurement 
went the added sorrow of banishment 
from the community, home and loved 
ones. Jesus Christ had just completed 
His sermon on the mount, and its wis- 
dom was still seeping into the hearts 
and minds of the people who had heard 
Him, when “a leper came and wor- 
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shipped Him.” Christ used bodily in- 
firmities to picture the ills that beset 
the soul. 

The disease of leprosy was used to 
represent the state of a person who 
violates the law of God by committing 
mortal sin. Sin is a free and deliberate 
transgression of the law of God. This 
transgression may be in thought, word, 
deed or omission. Before a sin is 
mortal, three conditions must be pres- 
ent: grave matter, sufficient reflection 
and full consent of the will. Sin is re- 
bellion against the law of God. It is 
insolence on the part of the creature 
toward the Creator, and for sin was 
hell created. The angels who sinfully 
disobeyed were changed to demons, in- 
habitants of hell. Because of sin man 
was deprived of the great gifts and qual- 
ities with which the Creator had en- 
dowed him. Sin caused the deluge. 
Sin is responsible for the numerous op- 
pressions, rebellions, tyrannies and wars 
that mankind has suffered in years past. 
Sin can disrupt the household or place 
of business and spawn bitterness and 
hatred. It can turn brother against 
brother. The soul, as was the leper, is 
disfigured by sin: it is corrupted; pas- 
sions are turned loose; and the soul 
becomes a corpse and its resting place 
is burial in hell. Heaven is closed to 
a person whose soul is thus deformed at 
the moment of his or her death. Thus 
it was with good cause that the Scrip- 
tures describe sin as “abomination,” 
“putrefaction,” “iniquity,” and “work 
of the devil,” to mention a few. Mortal 
sin is a one-way ticket to hell. 


CURE OF SPIRITUAL LEPROSY 


For past sins, the cure is penance. 
Future sins can be best avoided by flee- 
ing from the act, occasion, or thought. 


If flight is impossible and a spiritual 
fight must be waged, then one should 
be sure that among his weapons he has 
the armor of prayer and the sacraments 
left to us by Jesus. The unhappy leper 
of the Gospel narrative was directed to 
the priest. So, too, the sinner must seek 
out the priest in confession to be 
cleansed of the affliction to his soul. To 
recover from this affliction after con- 
fession one must appeal to God in 
humble and fervent prayer. The sor- 
row one feels at having offended God 
must be shown by his act of contrition 
and the firm resolution to atone for past 
sins and to avoid the occasion of sin in 
the future. In this manner will a recon- 
ciliation take place between a rebellious 
creature and a merciful Creator. 


SEEK THE CURE IMMEDIATELY 


Sin is the one great evil that can be- 
fallman. We are finite beings who have 
no idea of the moment in which we shall 
be called before our Judge. Certainly 
it is only common sense to make haste 
to rid ourselves of sin if we should be 
so unfortunate as to contract this spirit- 
ual leprosy. We have no idea of the 
time that is to be ours here in this 
world. We know that failure to wipe 
out sin, the mortal disfigurement of the 
soul, will lead to eternal damnation. 
Penance must be sought and performed. 
Places, occasions, omissions or per- 
sons who in the past have proved to be 
encircling wiles of the devil, must be 
avoided in the future. We have to 
realize that we are destined to return 
to the God who made us. Upon that re- 
turn we shall be rewarded or punished 
for our life here on earth. We have two 
choices, and both are clear to us; an 
eternity in Paradise or an eternity with 
demons in hell. We can choose but one. 
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Septuagesima Sunday 


“For many are called but few are chosen” (Matthew xx: 16). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) All are called to salvation. 
(2) Few are chosen. 
(3) Conclusion: Make every effort to be 
among the few. 


The Roman Catholic Church has 
taught from earliest times that God 
wills the salvation of all men. She has 
guarded this teaching very closely and 
zealously. Any one who disagreed with 
this doctrine was, in time gone by and 
in our own time, declared anathema. 
The II Council of Orange declared, 
“Not only do we not believe that some 
are predestined to evil by Divine Power, 
but moreover if there are any who wish 
to believe such an evil thing, we declare 
them with all detestation to be anath- 
ema.” 


ALL ARE CALLED TO SALVATION 


The Council of Trent declared that 
“Christ died for all, but all do not re- 
ceive the benefits of His death.” In an 
effort to combat false theories on the 
subject of salvation in his time, St. Paul 
wrote to St. Timothy: “This is good 
and agreeable in the sight of God our 
Saviour, who wishes all men to be saved 
and come to the knowledge of the truth. 
For there is one God, and one Mediator 
between God and men, himself man, 
Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ran- 
som for all, bearing witness in his own 
time.” We conclude from the words of 
the Apostle that God wills and calls all 
to salvation because He is the God of 
all, and His Son, Jesus Christ, died for 
all. This passage also relates that our 
prayers ought to be as embracing as the 
saving will of God. There is no one 
exempted from these prayers. It is 
distinctly stated that God wills all men 
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to be saved; there are no exceptions 
given and neither can you read them 
into the word “all.’”’ God does wish the 
salvation of all men because He is the 
God of all and because He is the only 
mediator between God and man. 


FEW ARE CHOSEN 


These are the words of Christ Him- 
self. If God wants all to be saved, and 
if actually only a few are, the fault 
cannot be with God. The one big 
obstacle to being saved and numbered 
among the elect is sin; mortal sin in 
the first place, and venial sin as lessen- 
ing grace and predisposing and leading 
to mortal sin. One mortal sin con- 
demned the rebellious angels to hell. 
For us, there are also lesser obstacles to 
one’s salvation. They are the fuel as it 
were for sin. 

The reasons why more are not saved 
can be summed up in inordinate desire 
on the part of man for affluence and 
pleasure. The affluence is_ usually 
governed by one’s pride as well. Money 
entices us by our too great desire for it 
because of the things that we can get 
with it. Then, too, most of us look 
up to people who are reputed to be 
“well off.” Pleasure in food and drink, 
the wish to satisfy carnal desires, the 
wish to be all these are 
opposed to the admonition of Christ. 
“Whosoever does not carry his cross 
and come after me, cannot be my dis- 
ciple.” We have to make every effort, 
too, in choosing our companions to se- 
leet those who will aid us in our quest 
of salvation rather than those that will 
deter us from the goal. 
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The evil one himself is not to be for- 
gotten, for he has not forgotten us. We 
are his prey and he the vulture that 
hunts us quietly or the lion “who roams 
about seeking whom he may devour.” 
Many people have come to the realiza- 
tion after bitter experience that the 
devil does exist. He tries his utmost to 
delude us into thinking that he is a 
myth. The very fact that he can fool 
so many persons into this line of 
thought shows that he is a force for evil 
in the world today. He might try to get 
us to conceal some sin in confession or 
not mention some predominant passion. 
His is the idea to stay home from Mass 
this one Sunday (“It won’t hurt you.”), 
but it builds up into a loose conscience 
and leads to the path away from God. 
He tries to tell the young to have a good 
time in their youth and worry about 
their souls when they get older, know- 
ing full well that, once they listen and 


act according to his plan, he has them 
in his elutches. In the final analysis it 
is not God who causes our downfall. 
We have the will to choose to be on the 
side of God or on the side of evil itself. 
It is our decision, and we cannot blame 
anyone but ourselves if we find that we 
are in willful error and lost for all 
eternity. 


MAKE EVERY EFFORT TO BE 
AMONG THE FEW 


God wants us in Heaven. He desires 
that all of us join Him in paradise for- 
ever. He has given us the way to 
Heaven. To be numbered among the 
few is to practice your religion as God 
intended you should practice it. There 
are no secrets involved. Thoughts of 
an endless eternity in hell should be 
enough to make us want to do that 
which is right and commanded by God 
Himself. The choice is entirely free. 
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General Executive 
Organization in the School 


Il. By RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


= SUPERVISOR is the head 
teacher in a system or group of schools. 
She carries an appointment from her 
Superior who has selected her because 
of her capacity for the work of super- 
vision. We believe that we are well 
past the day when supervision consisted 
in a crude type of inspection of instruc- 
tion that was quite often inexpert, illogi- 
cal, and generally quite lacking in con- 
structive features. The supervisor en- 
ters the classroom as one having power 
and knowledge; she knows the course 
of study and is able to lead teachers 
toward the achievement of its out- 
comes; she is able to direct construc- 
tively the teaching activities of her 
teachers, and she can measure their 
efficiency and progress objectively; and 
her knowledge of subject matter and 
teaching methods qualifies her to teach 
for purposes of demonstration and ex- 
perimentation. 


THE SUPERVISOR’S PURPOSE 

IN VISITING CLASSROOMS 

The regular visits of the supervisor 
are welcome to the teachers and the 
pupils, because she comes not to find 
fault, but to commend efficient work 
and satisfactory results. Her skill and 
experience in teaching make the teacher 
receptive to her counsel. If she con- 
ducts an examination of the pupils, it 
is for the sole purpose of determining 
results achieved by the teacher. Com- 
ing in a spirit of helpfulness, she finds 
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the teacher ready to submit her diffi- 
culties for possible adjustment. No 
success is possible without the co-opera- 
tion of the teacher; the understanding 
supervisor tries to convey to the teacher 
and even to the pupils that she comes 
into the classroom only to help improve 
teaching procedures and to achieve the 
best possible results. On previous visits 
she has made it evident that the teach- 
er’s problems are the problems of the 
supervisor and that both must labor 
together in the great work of instruc- 
ting youth. While the supervisor will 
not hesitate to correct faulty procedure, 
she is careful to do nothing that will 
embarrass the teacher or impair in the 
slightest degree her standing and au- 
thority in the classroom. Loyalty to 
subordinates is fully as necessary and 
important as lovalty from subordinates. 

It is part of the work of the super- 
visor to make a record of her observa- 
tions for her own report to the super- 
intendent, but if this cannot be done in 
the classroom without confusing the 
teacher, she waits until she leaves the 
classroom to make this record. She 
strives to estimate accurately — the 
worth of the teaeher in aeceord with 
established norms. This is_ possible 
only by careful study of actual teaching 
performance and by accurate measure- 
ment of those attainments of the pu- 
pils that can be accounted for in terms 
of the teacher’s work. Definite stand- 
ards and objective data must lie at the 
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base of all her estimates and measure- 
ments. Among the large items of such 
standards are these: intellectual abil- 
ity, scholarship, ability to express 
thoughts, teaching ability, ability to 
manage and discipline, personal appear- 
ance, qualities of leadership, profes- 
sional attitude, and type of student and 
type of school to which the teacher is 
best adapted. 


TO MAKE TEACHERS GOOD, 
AND GOOD TEACHERS BETTER 


The Holy Father has established cer- 
tain norms that will enable the Catholic 
supervisor to measure the effectiveness 
of a teacher. In his eneyelical, The 
Christian Education of Youth, he tells 
us that perfect schools are the result 
not so much of good methods as of good 
teachers. Good teachers are those “who 
are thoroughly prepared and well- 
grounded in the matter they have to 
teach; who possess the intellectual and 
moral qualifications required by their 
important office; who cherish a pure 
and holy love for the youths confided 
to them, because they love Jesus Christ 
and His Church, of which these are the 
children of predilection; and who have 
therefore sincerely at heart the true 
good of family and country.” 

The supervisor exercises great tact 
in her approach to the teacher. On 
entering the classroom she tries to put 
the teacher at ease by letting her see at 
once that the great purpose of her visit 
is to help in the improvement of her 
teaching performance. The day is past 
when the visit of the supervisor caused 
consternation in the school. The prin- 
cipal feels no compulsion to warn the 
teachers that they should expect an 
official visit before the session is over. 
No attempt is made to put the school 
on dress parade. The teacher does not 
present a special unit, previously care- 


fully prepared, for the edification of the 
supervisor, but goes right on with the 
regular classwork. The average teacher 
who may be in difficulty is eager to ac- 
quaint the supervisor with all the fac- 
tors of the difficulty, for she knows that 
the visitor is not a mere rating fune- 
tionary, but an experienced teacher who 
will be able to help her in the solution 
of all her problems. 

In Burton’s Supervision and the Im- 
provement of Teaching, Gray gives the 
results of a study in which teachers 
were asked to list the problems on 
which they needed help. These prob- 
lems concern themselves with the fol- 
lowing points: 


1. How to teach silent reading ef- 
fectively. 

2. How to impart to the student ef- 
fective methods of study. 

3. The best method of conducting 
supervised study periods and 
socialized recitations. 

4. How to teach problem-solving 
exercises effectively. 

5. The best technique to use in keep- 
ing bright pupils busy and slow 
ones up to standard. 

6. How to secure adequate home- 
work, particularly where the 
school can allot no supervised 
study periods. 

7. A definite statement of desirable 
outcomes of instruction in each 
subject. 

8. Where to place emphasis in each 
subject. 

9. How to make expected progress 
in spite of the drag of retarded 
pupils in a given class. 

10. What are the most effective helps 
in the way of references, maps, 
or devices for the teaching of 
ach subject? 

11. What means can be used to en- 
list the interest of pupils in 
their classwork, and what is 
the best means to keep the 
laggard and the unruly pupil 
at work? 


It is wise for the teacher to consult 
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the supervisor about the advisability of 
continuing the use of textbooks that 
pupils cannot read understandingly. 
The supervisor may be able to give 
good advice on making language work 
as interesting as arithmetic. If the 
teacher is puzzled over the fact that 
correct forms in English do not func- 
tion in free expression, she may discuss 
this matter with the supervisor; if she 
feels that she has not succeeded in mak- 
ing geography interesting to all pupils 
she should ask the supervisor to suggest 
methods and techniques for creating 
greater interest. If the art of pen- 
manship is not up to par in her class, 
the teacher may ask the supervisor to 
present a model lesson. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF 
THE SUPERVISOR 


On her part the supervisor must be 
able to point the way to a solution of 
all the classroom difficulties of the 
teacher. It is essential that she have 
a command of modern methods, devices, 
and techniques, and that she be able 
to impart her knowledge to the teacher. 
From her knowledge of the best avail- 
able sources in pedagogical literature 
she can refer the teacher to the authors 
that offer the greatest help in a given 
difficulty. Her field work makes her 
an authority in the choice of textbooks 
and in the revision of the course of 
study. No one is better fitted to pass 
on curriculum modification necessary 
to meet local conditions and the needs 
or capacities of pupils. The improve- 
ment of the teacher at work is her con- 
stant aim. The religious superior 
should defer to her judgment in assign- 
ing teachers to special educational 
courses for self-improvement. No 
teacher reaches a point beyond which 
she cannot know, progress, and advance, 
and the supervisor is able to indicate 
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the best paths to advancement. 

The questions listed by Gray do not 
include a great question that arises 
frequently in the teaching experience of 
every Catholic teacher: how to make 
religion the very warp and woof of 
parish school instruction. “Religion, to 
be effectively taught,’ writes Doctor 
Shields, “must be interwoven with 
every item of knowledge presented to 
the child, and it must be the animating 
principle of every precept he is taught 
to obey. Without correlation with the 
other subjects of the curriculum, reli- 
gion can never take its proper place in 
the developing life of the child.” When 
the priests of the parish assist the 
teachers in giving instruction in re- 
ligion, particularly in the higher grades 
of our elementary schools, there is tre- 
mendous impetus given to the effective 
teaching of religion. The correlation 
of religion with other subjects of the 
curriculum has been strengthened in 
recent years through the preparation 
of special Catholic textbooks for Cath- 
olic schools. 

Supervisors become line officers of 
administration under the Superintend- 
ent and are an integral part of the 
parish school system. Their first aim 
is to improve the quality of instruction. 
“We have no right to stamp with the 
seal of religion an inferior instruction,” 
wrote Sister Mary Salome some years 
ago, “and expect it to pass current 
among Catholics.” We have a duty to 
provide the very best instruction fer 
the children of Catholic parents, whose 
unstinted personal sacrifices have made 
the Catholic school system possible. 


REGULATIONS REGARDING 
SUPERVISOR 


It is high privilege for the supervisor 
to make a contribution of solid worth 
to the work of the individual teacher. 
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Her task is not an easy one, but it 
brings with it rewards of a very high 
order. As a teacher of teachers, her 
every word in the classroom is designed 
to help an appointed leader of the little 
ones of Christ. ‘As a religious and edu- 
cational leader,’ writes Sister Mary 
Salome, “the supervisor has it in her 
power to bring to those she leads—the 
teaching corps of her community—the 
greatest satisfaction the religious life 
has to offer. She has the power to 
enrich lives, to make them still more 
worthwhile, to cause the harvest of 
God’s field to give forth untold per- 
centages in results. To such a descrip- 
tion the supervisor should answer. Pos- 
sessing the proper attributes of her of- 
fice, developing by their aid a program 
and a policy, discovering new fields of 
opportunity and selecting Sisters to 
realize upon them, she is a Sister among 
her Sisters, a leader of consecrated 
lives.” 

As line officers of administration un- 
der the Superintendent, supervisors are 
in charge of those schools staffed by 
members of their own community. A 
great deal of classroom and _ subject 
supervision devolves upon the principal 
by reason of her office. The Pittsburgh 
Handbook' conceives of a supervisor 
as an associate superintendent con- 
cerned with rating the general situation 
in a school, elementary or secondary, 
and charged with keeping her schools 
generally in line with diocesan policies 
and practices. “They do, however, su- 


pervise classroom teaching in each 
school under their charge. Since their 
work of supervision is continuous 


through the school year, it is forbidden 


‘ Handbook of School Policies and Practices 
(Diocese of Pittsburgh, 1954). By Thomas 
J. Quigley, Ph.D., and John B. McDowell, 
Ph.D., The School Office, 125 N. Craig St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


to have supervisors serve as substitute 
teachers.” 

The Handbook calls upon the super- 
visor to visit each school under her 
jurisdiction at least once a semester, 
and to remain there long enough to 
observe the teaching in each classroom. 
Within the compass of her visit she 
should have a personal interview with 
the principal and with each teacher, 
lay and religious. In addition she 
should hold a general meeting with the 
faculty. Immediately after the visit, 
she must fill out the Supervisor’s Re- 
port, the forms for which are supplied 
by the School Office, and mail it directly 
to the Superintendent. 

The concluding regulations, under the 
section on supervisors, are these: 


Community supervisors constitute 
the Board of Supervisors which meets 
in regular sessions once a month with 
the Superintendent. Any religious 
community staffing just one or two 
schools in the Diocese must appoint 
a supervising principal who shall at- 
tend all meetings of the Board of 
Supervisors. Such a religious com- 
munity is also subject to supervision 
by a supervisor appointed by the 
Superintendent. 


The Handbook establishes certain re- 
quirements for certification of super- 
visors: 


As of September 1955 the following 
requirements for certification as a 
supervisor in the schools of the dio- 
cese will be in effect: 


1. The M.A. or M.E. degree. 
2. Permanent college certificate from 
the State of Pennsylvania. 
. A permanent diocesan permit. 
Ten years experience in teaching 
and/or administration or super- 
vision. 
5, Evidence of graduate credits in 
Administration (2), Supervision 
(2), and Catholic Philosophy of 
Edueation (2). 


H Co 
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PASTOR-PRINCIPAL RELATIONSHIP 


In the section on principals, Quigley 
and MeDowell tell us that “the princi- 
pal has the major responsibility for the 
educational effectiveness of the school, 
and the coordination of all the work in 
all departments.”” There is no doubt 
that the principal is in a key position. 
The work of the school revolves around 
her. Little wonder that a modern 
writer on education compares the prin- 
cipal in a school to the priest in a 
parish. There is more than a passing 
resemblance between the work of the 
principal and that of the pastor. If in 
our form of organization the pastor is 
really the principal of his school, the 
active administration of this office is 
nevertheless entrusted to a_ specially 
trained teacher having executive capac- 
ity. Aside from the fact that the pastor 
does not usually have the professional 
preparation requisite for the principal- 
ship, it is chimerical to expect one 
charged with the multiple activities of 
a parish to give the close, unremitting 
attention to administration of a school 
that is required of a principal. This 
office is delegated to an experienced and 
capable teacher deemed worthy of shar- 
ing the pastor’s responsibility for the 
moral, spiritual, and mental welfare of 
the children of the parish. Retaining 
only an indirect control of his school, 
the pastor places in the hands of the 
religious principal all matters pertain- 
ing to organization, administration, and 
supervision. 

If we rank these three phases of a 
principal’s work in the order of im- 
portance, we must place supervision 
first. Clerical and administrative du- 
ties must not stand in the way of the 
principal’s assigning adequate time to 
the supervision of classroom instruction. 
The raison d’étre of excusing an experi- 
enced teacher from the task of teaching 
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is that she may be able to give skilled 
direction to the teachers under her 
charge. No principal will have spare 
time during a school day, for she can 
be constantly engaged in supervision. 
There is a tendency to overemphasize 
the administrative phase of the prin- 
cipal’s work, because any neglect of 
these routine duties is difficult to con- 
ceal. We find that the demands of 
school boards usually coneern them- 
selves with the function of administra- 
tion. The Handbook suggests distrib- 
uting many administrative duties, such 
as handling of supplies, making of re- 
ports, programs, ete., among the teach- 
ers and pupils, as a means of giving 
the principal adequate time to perform 
her major responsibility, supervision. 
The pastor or an assistant pastor ap- 
pointed by him can frequently take 
care of a part of the daily routine ad- 
ministrative work of a principal in so 
far as it is concerned with inspecting 
buildings and grounds, inspecting jani- 
tor service, caring for pupils before 
school opens, excluding pupils because 
of sickness or intolerable conduct, re- 
cording attendance, and possibly caring 
for luncheon pupils. Usually a priest 
of the parish shares the tasks that con- 
front a principal annually or semi- 
annually: ordering supplies and equip- 
ment, classifying new pupils, checking 
permanent records and baptismal cer- 
tifiecates in the case of new pupils, pre- 
paring reports to the superintendent 
and class schedules for the school, and 
the rehearsing of plays or commence- 
ment exercises. Much of the extracur- 
ricular activity, such as_ interschool 
games or sports, thrift work, scout work, 
and Junior Red Cross work, falls to the 
assistant pastor or some energetic lay- 
man. Many of the community relation- 
ships which sell the school to the 
public may be left to the pastor. 
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PRINCIPAL AS 
ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR 


This distribution of duties and funec- 
tions gives the principal a minimum of 
fifty per cent of her time for super- 
vision. The ideal amount of time for 
supervision, according to some writers, 
is seventy-five per cent. Certainly, the 
ideal principal must be in a position to 
give the major portion of her time to 
that which is par excellence her work— 
the improvement of teaching through 
constructive supervision. Everything 
that the principal is called upon to do, 
must be made to contribute to the im- 
provement of instruction. The vari- 
ous phases of organization and admin- 
istration must be a help to the accom- 
plishment of this chief aim. Where it 
is possible, the routine clerical duties 
should be delegated to others. It is 
decidedly better to encroach upon the 
time of teachers after class hours by 
asking for volunteer assistance with 
the clerical work, if no better way 
offers, than to allow such duties to ab- 
sorb the time that every principal 
should give to classroom visitation. 
The inroad of activities that in no way 
promote the welfare of pupils or teach- 
ers, 1s insidious. The giving of time 
to calls for books or supplies, long visi- 
tations with callers, and answering the 
telephone will seriously jeopardize the 
essential work of a principal and make 
of her that deadest of pedagogues, the 
office principal. 

Quigley and McDowell stress special 
attention to the work of classroom su- 
pervision in the classes of less experi- 
enced teachers in order that instruction 
may be improved. They recommend 
also that the teacher-principal fulfill 
part of the supervisory responsibilities 
through individual conferences, check- 
ing lesson plans, and faculty meetings. 
“All principals should hold monthly 


faculty meetings, with both religious 
and lay teachers, at a time convenient 
to all. Supervisors may help to plan 
for these conferences. Principals should 
provide their teachers with professional 
books and magazines for their personal 
improvement, and such teacher aids, 
supplies, and equipment as will lessen 
their teaching difficulties and insure the 
success of their work.” 


QUALIFICATIONS OF PRINCIPAL 


It is of interest to read the Hand- 
book’s requirements for certification as 
principal. 


As of September 1955 the following 
requirements for certification as a 
principal in the schools of the dio- 
cese will be in effect: 

1. A permanent college certificate 
from the State of Pennsylvania. 

2. A permanent diocesan permit. . . 
If issued prior to September 
1955, evidence of credits earned 
in the subjects now required for 
Diocesan Permanent Permit 
must be submitted. 

2. Six years teaching experience. 
Three of these must be in high 
schools to qualify as a_ high 
school principal. 

4. A minimum of twelve graduate 
credits including two credits in 
supervision, two credits in Cath- 
olic school administration. 

Good central administration of a dio- 

cesan system of schools puts the prin- 
cipal in a peculiar and somewhat con- 
fidential relationship to the superin- 
tendent of parish schools. She is re- 
sponsible for the management and con- 
trol of her school in accordance with 
the larger lines of policy decided upon 
by the commanding officer, regardless 
of whether or not she approves, or knew 
of, or had any part in formulating the 
policy. The superintendent of a large 
diocesan system can usually present 
only the larger outlines of a new plan 
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or a new procedure. The details of its the absence of a strong central organi- 
successful execution depend upon the zation. Loyalty, personal and profes- 
principal. So important indeed is the _ sional loyalty, is a prime attribute in 
contribution of the principal that she one who aspires to the principalship. 
can quietly obstruct the best laid plans This loyalty implies adherence to the 
of the central authority; on the other fundamental philosophy of Catholic 
hand, a strong and capable principal education. That philosophy demands 
can make her school efficient even in first place for religion in education. 





Achieving PEACE of HEART 


| By Narciso Irala, S.J. 
Translated by Lewis Delmage, S.J. 


| 


** the best handbook of this type...°’ Joun B. Snezrin, C.S.P., Editor, The Catholic World 


**Lets look at the record!”’ 


@ After seven consecutive months AcHIEVING Peace oF Heart is still among 
the ten best sellers according to AMERICA’S BOOK LOG. 


@ On the market only nine months, AcnievinG Peace oF Heart is now in 


its fourth edition! 


@ Asaresult of the success of this book, its author will begin a national 
speaking tour on AcHiEvING Peace oF Heart at the end of this coming 


February. 





Reason for this Success: Achieving Peace of Heart is not a pagan 
recipe for peace in the sense of inertness—It considers peace as dynamic, not 
the sleep of the tomb, wherefore the word “‘Achieving”’ in its title—It 
| does not seek merely to give freedom from so much as freedom for fully at- 
taining human proximate and ultimate ends—Religion here is not a palliative, 
not a means to a temporal end—lIt recognizes that peace, in the sense of free- 
dom from only, leaves a man unfulfilled as a man, leaves him prey to new 
frustrations—It is concerned with re-education of the total man for his ulti- 
mate end—Written by a religious priest, it cannot be content with advising 
how to become a happy plant! Achieving Peace of Heart teaches freedom from 
in order to attain freedom for the peace of apostles happily and wholesomely 
dynamic. 


Price $3.50 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
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(CCoMMUNICATIONS FROM Our Reapers 





Crusade for Souls 
[{pDITOR: 


Archbishops and Bishops who have 
conducted the Crusade for Souls have 
prepared albums showing the organiza- 
tion and plan of operation used in their 
respective dioceses. With a view of 
helping other Ordinaries who might 
wish to conduct such a crusade, their 
Excellencies have included in their Pas- 
toral letters to pastors and to the faith- 
ful, chancery’ directives, literature 
gotten out for their canvassers, clippings 
from the diocesan newspaper and the 
summary of the results. 

In every diocese the results were 
most gratifying and the number of 
lapsit unearthed and reclaimed was not 
less significant than the number of con- 
verts gained. Besides these immediate 
fruits, there was an awakening of our 
laity to the great contribution which 


they can make to this holy apostolate 
oi sharing the faith with their churchless 
friends and neighbors. 

Better, perhaps, than many books, 
these albums show how a diocese can 
be readily organized to conduct a 
Crusade for Souls without stirring a 
single word of controversy and with a 
maximum of fruitfulness. 

The best evidence of the fruitfulness 
of the Crusade for Souls is that every 
diocese which conducted one immedi- 
ately decided to make it an annual 
affair. 

Ordinaries or chancery officials who 
wish to study any of these albums with 
a view to considering the possibility 
of conducting such a crusade may se- 
cure the loan of one or more of these 
albums by writing to the undersigned. 


JoHN A. O’BRIEN 


Notre Dame, Indiana 





EPISTEMOLOGY 


ONTOLOGY 


COSMOLOGY 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc. 





THE LOUVAIN PHILOSOPHICAL SERIES 


INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 


By Canon Louis DE RaEyMakeER, Pu.D., S.T.D. 
Translated by Harry McNett, Px.D. 


By Canon FERNAND VAN STEENBERGHEN, Pu.D., S.T.D. 
Translated by Martin J. Ftynn, Px.D., S.T.D. 


By Canon FERNAND VAN STEENBERGHEN, Pu.D., S.T.D. 
Translated by Martin J. Fiynn, Pa.D., S.T.D. 


By FERNAND REnoratTE, Sc.D., Pa.D. 
Translated by James F. Correy, Px.D., S.T.D. 


53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


Price $4.50 


Price $4.50 


Price $4.50 


Price $4.50 
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QO UESTIONS Answ KRED 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M., J.C.D. 





Should Major Orders Be 
Mentioned to Confessor? 
Question: I have heard different 
opinions as to whether or not a cleric 
who has major orders should mention 
that fact when he goes to a confessor 
who is not aware of it. Some say that 
this is required, and one reason given is 
that the confessor is supposed to add the 
word suspensionis in the form of abso- 
lution for a major cleric, which he will 
not do unless he knows the status of 
the penitent. Others say that mention 
of the orders is not necessary. Which 
opinion is correct? 
CLERICUS 
Answer: There does not seem to be 
any obligation to mention the fact that 
one is in major orders, unless specify- 
ing this would be necessary for an in- 
tegral confession. That is, if there had 
been a grave sin against the sixth com- 
mandment, the penitent would be 
obliged to say that he had received 
major orders, or to say that he is a 
subdeacon, deacon, or priest, in order 
to comply with the divine law which 
requires confession of mortal sins ac- 
cording to species as well as number. 
The presence of sacred orders involves 
the additional specific guilt of sacrilege, 
and must be confessed. A_ penitent 
who has made a vow of chastity in a 
religious institute would not be obliged 
also to tell the confessor of the religious 
vow, because violation of this vow con- 
stitutes a sin of sacrilege. Therefore, 
whether the major orders or the religious 
vow be made known, the added species 
of sacrilege has been confessed. It 
makes no difference whether the relig- 
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ious vow be simple or solemn, so far 
as the species of sacrilege is concerned.! 
Of course, the validity of a marriage 
would be affected by a solemn vow, 
whereas a simple vow would per se 
only render the marriage unlawful. A 
private vow, however, although bring- 
ing the guilt of a sin against the virtue 
of religion, if it were violated, does not 
involve the specific malice of sacrilege.” 
Some would disagree with this distine- 
tion, holding that sacrilege is committed 
even by sin against a private vow of 
chastity. Vermeersch terms this opin- 
ion extrinsically probable, but adds 
that, in practice, a distinction should 
be made between a public (that is, re- 
ligious) vow and a private vow of chas- 
tity, so far as confession is concerned.” 

However, we are principally inter- 
ested in the mention of his sacred orders 
by a penitent, entirely apart from a 
possible violation of the law of chastity. 
So long as no grievous sin of this kind 
has been committeed, there is no obli- 
gation to speak of his orders. Adding 
the word suspensionis is not obligatory, 
unless there is probable suspicion that 
the penitent has fallen under that cen- 


'De Reliqgiosis. By Timotheus Schaefer, 
O.F.M. Cap. (Typis Polyglottis Vaticanis, 
1947), n. 1106. 

“Summa Theologiae Moralis: De Sezxto 
Praecepto. By H. Noldin, S.J. (Pustet, Ratis- 
bon, 1936), n. 26. 

*Theologiae Moralis Principia, Responsa, 
Consilia. By Arthur Vermeersch, S.J. (Pont. 
Univ. Gregoriana, Rome, 1944), Tom. IV, n 
92, 2. 
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sure. However, this does not mean 
that informing the confessor of one’s 
orders is inadvisable. On the contrary, 
it is to be recommended. The confessor 
has no way of knowing the status of the 
penitent, unless the latter supplies that 
information in some way. Knowing 
nothing definite about the penitent’s 
state of life, the confessor can give only 
general advice and counsel, which would 
be suitable for almost anyone. 

On the other hand, if the penitent 
says that he is in major orders, the 
confessor is much better able to offer 
definite recommendations and guidance 
which will be of help to the cleric. If 
the penitent be a priest, it is far better 
that he say so simply. A seminarian in 
sacred orders might also do better to 
name the specific order, diaconate or 
subdiaconate, although the reason for 
specifying is not so strong as it would 
be for the priest. Even the minorite 
would do well to tell the confessor his 
status, so that the latter knows better 
the stage of advancement of his peni- 
tent. 

Before finishing, we must make one 
important exception with regard to the 
lack of obligation in this matter, spoken 
of earlier. If there be any question of 
fitness for promotion to further orders, 
and the confessor asks the penitent 
whether or not he is in major orders, or 
in what year of studies he is, a truthful 
answer is required in conscience. The 
obligation then arises not merely from 
the existence of the order in a particu- 
lar case, but from the law which de- 
mands a true answer when the confes- 
sor makes inquiry concerning something 
required for necessary knowledge of 
the penitent’s status. 


*Theologia Moralis. By St. Alphonsus 
Liguori (Ed. P. Leonard Gaudé, Typis Polv- 
glottis Vaticanis, Rome, 1909. Editio photo- 
mechanica, 1953), Lib. VI, n. 430, 
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Prayer “‘Spiritum Nobis” for 
Communion of the Sick 

Question: Is it of obligation, when 
Holy Communion is distributed out- 
side of Mass during the Paschal season 
to say the prayer which begins with the 


words, “Spiritum nobis, Domine’? 


PRECANS 

Answer: The prayer referred to by 
our inquirer, which is the same as th« 
Post-communion of the Mass on Easte1 
Sunday, should be recited by the priest 
or deacon who distributes Holy Com- 
munion extra Missam during the Pas- 
chal season.® Ordinarily he would say 
the Deus, qui nobis sub sacramento 
mirabili, which is the prayer sung after 
the Tantum ergo at Benediction. How- 
ever, the Roman Ritual calls for the 
aforesaid change of prayers during the 
weeks after Easter. It also indicates 
that both prayers have the longer end- 
ing, instead of the short one which 
might be expected outside of Mass and 
the Divine Office. 

The change in prayers required for 
Communion outside of Mass does not 
apply Holy Communion is 
brought to the sick. For that ceremony 
the Roman Ritual gives only the usual 
Deus, qui nobis, etc., to be said when 
the priest returns to the church or 
chapel, carrying the Blessed Sacrament. 
Moreover, in this case the prayer has 
the short ending, just as it does at 


when 


,enediction.® 


Relics of True Cross 
on Altar with Others 


Question: Is there any law forbid- 
ding relics of the True Cross to be ex- 
posed on the altar for publie veneration 
at the same time as other relies? 

PRESBYTER 


® Rituale Romanum, ed. 1952, Tit. V. cap. 2, 
n. 7. 
* Tit. V, cap. 4, n. 24. 











MATERIALS 


Cassocks are made of fine poplin 
with silk-like finish. Surplice ma- 
terial is Fruit-of-the-Loom muslin. 


CUT AND MAKE 

All garments are cut on full and 
tested patterns — sewn with close 
stitch of best thread —all seams 
are finished —hems are generous 
in depth. 


FASTENERS 


Heavy-duty buttonhead snaps are a 
feature of these cassocks. They are 
quicker, and longer lasting than 
other closures. Buttons, if desired. 


COLORS 

Cassocks are available in all popu- 
lar colors—black, red, white, cream, 
green and purple. 
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Detail Detail 


Fastener yg Collar 


Properly tapered from 
back to front and firmly 
stitched for clerical 
smartness. 


Close-up of the heavy-duty 
buttonhead snap. Its dur- 
ability makes it the most 
popular fastener. 
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Answer: The law of the Church does 
not forbid simultaneous exposition for 
relics of the True Cross together with 
other relies. Canon 1287, §2, does pro- 
vide that “relies of the True Cross shall 
never be exposed for public veneration 
in the same case (theca) with relies of 
the saints, but they must have their 
own separate case.” 

One author writes ba relics of the 
True Cross or of the Passion should be 
exposed on the middle of the altar, at 
the foot of the crucifix, but not on the 
tabernacle.* However, the decrees of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites cited 
as authority for this direction do not 
seem to require that the relics in ques- 
tion be placed on the middle of the 
altar. The first of these authentic re- 
sponses* declared that an earlier reply, 
which forbade using the tabernacle as 
a base or support for relics,® applied 
equally to relics of the True Cross and 
of the Passion, when these were ex- 
posed for publie veneration. The sec- 
ond response, many years later, merely 
re-affirmed the earlier reply, and held 
it to be applicable in a similar situa- 
tion elsewhere.!” 

Neither the questions nor the replies 
indicate that the relics must be placed 
in the center of the altar. If the altar 
be other than the one used for reserva- 
tion, it is not improper to place the 
relic of the True Cross in the middle of 
the altar table for veneration. How- 
ever, if the Blessed Sacrament is re- 
served there, no relics should be placed 
before the tabernacle."! 


‘The Church Edifice and Its Appointments. 
By Harold E. Collins, Ph.D. (Newman, West- 
minster, Md., 1946), p. 148. 

“Ss. C. of Rites, March 12, 1836, Decret. 
Authent. 2740 ad 1. 

* March 31, 1821, D.A. 2613 ad 6. 

“September 17, 1897, D.A. 3966. 

" Prazis Celebrandi Functiones Ordinarias 
Sacerdotales. By Michael Gatterer, S.J. 
(Rauch, Oeniponte, 1940), n. 172, p. 200. 


Holy Oils Switched at Baptism 


Question: Today, after baptizing 
several children, I noticed that the oil 
stocks used in the baptistry had been 
switched, and that they were not in 
their usual places. Just how long ago 
this exchange occurred, I cannot say. 
However, I do know that they were in 
the wrong places during the baptisms 
that I performed today. Do I have 
any obligation of going through the 
anointings and the proper prayers 
again, at least for the children bap- 
tized today? If so, how serious is the 


obligation? ' 
SACERDOS 
Answer: According to Canon 945, 


the olive oil used in the sacrament of 
Extreme Unction must be blessed for 
this purpose by a bishop, or by a priest 
who has obtained from the Holy See the 
faculty to do this. The requirements 
of this canon are cited by authors, when 
they discuss the validity and the law- 
fulness of anointing a dying person with 
an oil other than the oleum infirmorum. 
Because of the wording of the canon, 
which requires oil “blessed for this pur- 
pose,” the use of another oil, save in 
case of emergency, is declared to be 
certainly unlawful, and probably in- 
valid.'* Therefore, if the sacrament of 
Extreme Unction is ever conferred with 
chrism or the oil of catechumens, it 
should be conferred again conditionally, 
because of doubt concerning the valid- 
ity of the anointing. 

We seem to have a similar situation 
with regard to the anointings at solemn 
baptism, although, of course, the valid- 
ity of the baptism is in no way in- 
volved. When the wrong oil is used, 
there is reason to question the validity 
of the blessing or anointing both before 
and after the actual baptism. What, 
then, is to be done about the several 
children who had been baptized on the 


c Theoloyia Moralis. By Thomas A. Torio, 
SJ. (D'Auria, Naples, 1947), Vol. ITI, n. 752. 
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day when the error was discovered? 
There does not appear to be any real 
obligation to do anything about the 
ceremonies that have already taken 
place. Certain of the ceremonies of 
solemn baptism are regarded as bind- 
ing sub gravi. Among these is the 
anointing with chrism, according to St. 
Alphonsus.!* In the case here proposed, 
there is reason to doubt the validity of 
the anointing performed after the bap- 
tism with the oil of catechumens, so 
that we cannot assert a certain obliga- 
tion of repeating the ceremony. More- 
over, some authors would not consider 
it grave to omit one or the other notable 
ceremony from a solemn baptism, if 


" Op. cit., Lib. VI, n. 141. 


there were no contempt in the omis- 
sion, and if the other ceremonies were 
performed.!* 

The result of these considerations is 
the conclusion that Sacerdos is not 
obliged to repeat the baptismal anoint- 
ings for which the wrong oil was used. 
This may be just as well, because of 
possible difficulty in making parents 
understand what the priest wishes to 
do, and his reason for doing it. Doubts 
concerning validity of the infant’s bap- 
tism could arise, at least in their minds. 
The priest, of course, should exercise 
due caution, lest the holy oils again be 
put in the wrong place. 

4 Institutiones luris Canonici: De Sacra- 


mentis. By Matthaeus A. Coronata, O.M.C. 
(Marietti, Rome, 1943), Vol. I, n. 136. 
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Conspiracy in the Classroom 
COLLECTIVISM ON THE Campus. By E. 

Merrill Root (The Devin-Adair 

Company, New York, 1955), 403 pp. 

$5.00. 

Reading this book is like sitting be- 
for a prophetic television set and be- 
ing the horrified viewer of the murder 
of your children and grandchildren. 
Murder—in most cases intellectual, 
although one actual homicide is sug- 
gested—is what the author has pain- 
stakingly proved fhe victims are 
countless students in a wide number of 
American schools. The murderers are 
teachers, professors, administrators 
who have drained from students’ minds 
traditional values of truth and patriot- 
ism and who have substituted a deaden- 
ing respect for authoritarianism, Marx- 
ism, socialism, Communism, statism, 
proletarianism, Fabianism—in a word, 
all the un-American theories that can 
be lumped under the general term “col- 
lectivism.” 

Where there is murder, there must 
be motive. And E. Merrill Root, with 
implacable scholarship, has drawn out 
the motives of the purveyors of an eco- 
nomic and philosophic system that is 
antithetical to the essence of Ameri- 
‘anism. 

In some cases the motive is blind 
loyalty to the Communist Party. (Be- 
ginning in 1941 and extending into 
1942, twenty-six members of the faculty 
and staff of the City College of New 
York were dismissed on the basis of 
charges growing out of Communist 
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affiliations. President Harry Noble 
Wright concluded that their only pur- 
pose was to serve the Party.) 

In other cases the motive is a stub- 
born refusal to face facts. (President 
Roswell G. Ham of Mount Holyoke 
College in 1954 said that the problem 
of Communism is “distorted out of all 
proportion,’ whereas author Root 
proves it is real and nightmarish both 
in extent and virulence.) 

Then there is naiveté, ignorance, 
gullibility. (President Robert Gordon 
Sproul of U.C.L.A. ignored a mass of 
evidence that the Hollywood Writers’ 
Mobilization was Communist-con- 
trolled. He allowed his school to 
sponsor a Writers’ Congress which the 
Communists took over and used to 
trumpet Red propaganda.) 

Author Root effectively labels such 
persons as Sproul “ideological Typhoid 
Marys,” afflicted with pride of brains. 
It is unbelievable that Americans are 
willing to expose their children to a 
contagion that is corrosive of the her- 
itage handed down carefully by cour- 
ageous leaders of the past. 

It is unbelievable, for example, that 
Henry Noble MacCracken, then presi- 
dent of Vassar, should tell the gradu- 
ates: “The ideology which Marx and 
Engels built for the workers is, of 
course, the most complete and the near- 
est to straight thinking of any modern 
ideologies.” That such _ intellectual 
tomfooleries have not aroused whole- 
sale indignation is the most unbeliev- 
able point of all. 
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The testimony is clear: Elizabeth 
Bentley and Bella Dodd are among the 
best known victims of the “schools of 
But there are other no less 
shocking cases. Elizabeth Bentley left 
Vassar conditioned for Communism. 
Bella Dodd was __ philosophically 
“softened up” at Hunter. But Philip 
Hunt Davis’ conditioning took place 
in high school in Bellingham, Wash., 
where the Young Communist League 


darkness.”’ 


functioned at the normal school and 
recruited youths, including Davis, be- 
fore they were of college age. Thane 
Summers fell under the spell of the in- 
tellectual murderers at the University 
of Washington. They sent him off to 
Spain where he died fighting to main- 
tain a foreign tyranny that was the 
nadir of indecency. Everitt Hudson 
became entangled at the U.C.L.A. high 
school where he was prepared for the 
full indoctrination that followed later 
at Stanford. He transferred to 
U.C.L.A., perhaps in flight from the 
collectivist conspiracy, and died under 
mysterious circumstances while still a 
student. 

These are only a few of the docu- 
mented cases listed as dispassionate 
evidence by author Root. They are 
perhaps not the most atrocious. Surely 
the most dangerous trend has been the 
general conspiracy on practically all 
campuses against individualism and 
free will and which is practically com- 
plete among college “intellectuals.” It 
is small wonder that the “brain 
trusters” of the New Deal era were re- 
cruited almost exclusively from these 
intellectuals. That they moved this 
country dangerously close to collectiv- 
ism is a matter of history. 

But the success of such a plan can 
only be guaranteed by a generation of 
citizens previously indoctrinated in the 
virtues of a socialized rule by central 
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state authority. To produce that citi- 
zenry, collectivists have made _ their 
doctrines the only respectable ones 
among “thinking” persons. They have 
ridiculed any vigorous champion of in- 
dividualism. The whole process is 
painfully and honestly recorded in 
Collectivism on the Campus. 

The documentation in this book, of 
course, leaves Catholic colleges an al- 
most perfect slate. It is undeniable 
that there are some Catholic intellec- 
tuals who, in a zeal for social reform or 
a respect for government without a 
realistic view of the dangers of govern- 
ment, are ripe fruit for purveyors of an 
alien social and economic philosophy. 
Some Catholics have been as guilty as 
any Keynesian in such a hatred of 
laissez-faire that it blurs into a con- 
tempt for individual effort and enter- 
prise. Some Catholic social thinkers 
have been quick to put their trust into 
the benevolence of State reform, into 
the sweetness of imposed egalitarian- 
ism. 

But it would be rare indeed that a 
student in a Catholie college would be 
exposed to a doctrinnaire collectivist, 
much less a Kremlin-ruled Communist. 
Catholic respect for the Natural Law 
stands an unbroachable guardian of 
personal and individual rights. Al- 
though written by a Quaker, this book 
offers, particularly to Catholic parents, 
a reason for keeping their children out 
of all but Catholic institutions. 

The criticism from the left, including 
the many dupes and “ideological Ty- 
phoid Marys,” is easy to predict. The 
book will be called hysterical. But it is 
far from that. Written by a professor 
of English at Earlham College, Rich- 
mond, Indiana, the chapters move 
calmly and orderly, amounting to a 
legal brief that indicts present-day 
higher education and modern intellec- 
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tuals of subversion, be they consciously 
or unconsciously so. Its evidence is 
the incidents and 
dates are plainly set forth. It outlines 
the nature of both Communist profes- 
It describes the 
It tells the sorry 
fate of the few teachers and students 
who dare speak up for traditional 
American individualism. It spares 
neither well-intentioned “liberals” nor 
the high-minded dweller of the ivory- 
It is hard 
to argue when Professor Root confronts 


direct: names and 


sors and their dupes. 
Communist student. 


towers of academic freedom. 


us with text book quotations such as: 
“But the transformation [under Com- 
munism in Russia] stu- 
pendous achievement, like it or not” 
(World History by Boak, Slosson, and 
Anderson, a text for high schools). 
Author Root subtitles his book “The 
Battle for the Mind in American Col- 
leges.”” He concludes that the battle 
will eventually be won by the individ- 
ualists who will leave collectivism to 
the dead past. But Professor Root has 
written too well to carry off that final 


has been a 


The leftists are going 
They will 
It seared this reviewer and I 


optimistic thesis. 
to call this a “scare book.” 
be right. 
think it will seare all readers who are 
not tainted themselves by the greatest 
and most menacing conspiracy against 
America’s freedom in its history. 
FRANK Morriss 
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udice, bigotry, ignorance have labored 
separately or in concert in defeating the 
aim of the honest historian to report 
what actually happened, and not what 
he thought or wished might have hap- 
pened. Many a worthwhile work has 
been devaluated because of partiality. 
I fear that Mr. Chester’s recent study 
of Hugh Latimer and his times is a 
deplorable example. 

The errors in fact which | 
venture to enumerate in this review I 
am enumerating in the hope that a 
revised edition will take them into con- 
sideration. There is so much that is 
valuable in Mr. Chester’s work that 
my sincere regret is that he adhered 
so many times to the Anglican “party 
line” in presenting his biography of one 
of the most notorious enemies of the 
Catholic tradition in England. Mr. 
Chester, I am certain, would be the last 


shall 
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one to do an injustice to Church history. 
He will appreciate the effort I have ex- 
pended to set to right particulars which 
were set down injudiciously. 

For centuries now the Anglican 
apologist has contended that the in- 
validity of Matthew Parker’s consecra- 
tion was due to the doubtful validity 
of the consecration of William Barlow, 
his chief consecrator, and that, because 
of this, Rome has refused to recognize 
the validity of Anglican Orders them- 
selves. Such is far from the case. 
Anglican Orders were examined during 
the reign of Mary Tudor, four years 
before Barlow participated in the in- 
trusion of Parker into the See of 
Canterbury, and were found wanting 
for precisely the same causes which 
Leo XIII gave three centuries and more 
later—‘are and have been” null and 
invalid because of defect of form and 
defect of intention. 

Ineredible as is may appear, Mr. 
Chester accepts as conclusive another 
Anglican fallacy which pretends that 
Henry VIII never tolerated doctrinal 
innovations. Internal evidence from 
formularies of belief put out by Henry 
discredit this assumption, 7.e., the 10 
Articles, the Bishops’ Book, the King’s 
Book. 

Incredible, too, is the statement made 
by Mr. Chester that “the most revolu- 
tionary parliamentary legislation of the 
past 400 years” was the act which dis- 
solved the smaller monasteries. In all 
English Chureh History, prior and 
subsequent to the Reformation, no Act 
of Parliament was more revolutionary 
than that Act of 1534 which, by con- 
stituting Henry VIII Caput Supremum 
Ecclesiae Anglicanae, originated a 
National Church to replace the Catholic 
Church. 

While we share Mr. Chester’s con- 


cern for the illiterate and ignorant 
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Tudor clergy, we believe that he could 
have been more temperate in his criti- 
cism by describing it against the back- 
ground of contemporary conditions. 
He should have pointed out that re- 
medial measures were taken by the 
Council of Trent, and not by the Tudor 
Protestant Hierarchy, to provide a well 
educated and seminary-trained clergy 
for the Universal Church. Contempo- 
rary Elizabethan diocesan visitation 
records ceaselessly complain of the low 
-alibre of the Anglican parochial clergy. 

Mr. Chester, as a member of the De- 
partment of English of the University 
of Pennslyvania, would have been ex- 
pected to have been more scientific in 
gathering together the material which 
he published in his life of Latimer. 
Surely he would have been expected to 
have been more scientific in his treat- 


Poor “bloody Mary” has been the target 
of anti-Catholic controversialists since 
the Martyrologist John Foxe first 
slandered her character. 

But so much has been accomplished 
by competent historians to right the 
great wrong, that I was indeed taken 
back to note that Mr. Chester take his 
characterization of Mary and her reign 
from old John Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. 
So, again, here is the truth about Mary. 


The policy of restoring the penal 
code against heretics was long de- 
bated by the Lords of the Council. 

2. Their final resolution to embark 
upon a crusade of heretic-hunting 
was not communicated to Mary be- 
fore November, 1554. Parliament 
passed the heresy laws a month later. 

3. From February 4, 1555, to 
November 10, 1558, 273 people were 
burned at the stake, not “over 300,” 
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ment of that unfortunate and sadly the figures put forth by Foxe-Chester. 
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records any foundation for Mr. Chester’s 
assertion that Catholicism and recon- 
ciliation with it in 1554 was not desired 
by the main run of Englishmen. The 
records, down to the very end of Eliza- 
beth’s long reign (1603), both in Parlia- 
mentary journals and in _ parochial 
visitations, leave us with the impres- 
sion that even after forty-five years 
of galling persecution the ancient 
Church still retained the fidelity and 
deep affection of many, many people. 
It must surprise anyone who is 
acquainted with Henry VIII’s Act of 
the Six Articles to read in Mr. Chester’s 
book that none suffered under this 
atrocious law, or, to be more precise, 
that “fortunately these fierce penalties 
were never put into effect. Although 
several hundred persons were indicted 
. they were shortly freed under 

the King’s general pardon.” The ter- 
rible truth is that nineteen victims went 
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to the stake for denying the doctrine 
of transubstantiation. 

Webster defines an “intransigent” as 
one who refuses to come to an agree- 
ment; a “reactionary” as an extreme 
conservative. Both terms, especially 
today, have an odious ring to them, 
and I believe that Mr. Chester should 
have chosen a more adequate noun than 
“intransigent” to describe the Tudor 
Catholic who remained loyal to his 
religion. To my mind his choice of 
the less cautions terminology might be 
lamentably and wrongly construed as 
indicative of partisanship. 

Injudicious, too, I should say, is the 
subtitle of Mr. Chester’s biography. 
“Apostle to the English” is misleading. 
Despite Mr. Chester’s application of 
it to Hugh Latimer, arch-foe of the 
ancient Church, English Catholics and 
English Anglicans will undoubtedly 
continue to acclaim not Bishop Latimer, 
but Bishop Augustine as Apostle to the 
English. 

Hugh Latimer, at his dying, spoke 
some mighty and oft-repeated words, 
or, to quote Mr. Chester, “at least Foxe 
said he spoke them.” They were these; 
and Latimer is supposed to have ad- 
dressed them to his fellow-sufferer at 
the stake: “Be of good cheer, Master 
Ridley, and play the man. We shall 
this day light such a candle, by God’s 
grace, in England, as I trust shall never 
be put out.” 

No more than Mr. Chester should I 
take these words away from him. I 
hope, if he did say them, especially be- 
cause he was a dying man, that he said 
them honestly. If they brought peace 
to his soul, I presume that we must 
forego further judgment, and, as we 
turn away from his last and terrible 
agony, leave him to heaven. 


Pau. R. Rust, O.M.1. 
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“The Truth Shall Make 


You Free” 


TRUTH AND FREEDOM. By Louis de 
Raeymaeker and other professors of 
the University of Louvain (Duquesne 
University, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1955), 
133 pp. Cloth, $3.00; paper, $2.25. 
It was to be hoped when President 

Eisenhower (then president of Colum- 

bia University) asked the world’s 

scholars to “explain the right of man- 
kind to knowledge and to the free use 
thereof,” that there would be notable 

Catholics statements. 

That hope was not an overwhelming 
one for a number of reasons. Catholic 
scholarship, like any other, can be un- 
healthily introspective (for example in 
constant search of self-serving evi- 
dence), timorously defensive. It can be 


pietistic. And it can be egotistic, and 
hence lazy—often to a disturbing de- 
gree. 

Catholic scholarship even at its 


highest can often be isolated, as if 
Catholicity were a thing apart from 
the whole body of truth. 

In Truth and Freedom seven eminent 
scholars of Louvain University, Bel- 
gium, have quieted all fears that such 
faults are common in Catholic intel- 
lectual circles. They have affirmed 
that Catholic research can be as open- 
minded as the most secular; that the 
dogmatism of Faith is not in the least 
bit poisonous to free learning. 

These papers all posit the absolute 
integrity of academic freedom. We 
may suspect, of course, that there is 
a great difference between these essays 
and those from the secular universities 
honoring Columbia’s bicentennial with 
similar publications. 

In any consideration of the role of 
freedom in obtaining truth there are 
two possible views: that freedom will 
lead to a truth outside of mankind; that 
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it shall return unto itself like a whip- 
lash. Nowhere in the Louvain papers 
did we find repeated the fallacy of 
Milton’s Areopagetica that there is an 
inevitable causal link between freedom 
and truth. 

The idea that truth will rise like a 
buoy in the unlimited sea of research 
afflicts almost all modern secular edu- 
‘ation, including, we suspect, Colum- 
bia’s. It is pragmatism’s credo. 
Whereas the Roundtable’s oath was 
undying perseverance in the search for 
the Holy Grail, liberalism’s is a pledge 
of idolatry for data, at the heart of 
which is the graven image of Man. 

There is a definite philosophic order 
to the concepts in the revelation “the 
Truth shall make you free.” Truth 
must precede, at least in the ideal order, 
freedom; whereas to reverse that order 
and depend upon truth flowing from 
freedom is to trust to accident. What 
is true, indeed, must be free with that 
magnificent conformity to the limitless 
will of God. On the other hand, what 
is free has only the first potentiality 
for truth. That is the lesson of the 
Garden of Eden. 

One of the Louvain writers, Charles 
Moeller, expresses it magnificently: 
“The men he [Sartre] presents are 
‘severed from their soul,’ doomed to an 
empty freedom.” 

Certain secular education which 
starts with humanity rather than with 
man as God created him cannot exercise 
freedom to its proper end. It would be 
well to understand that the writers in 
Truth and Freedom accept the proper 
starting point, and the validity of much 
of what they say depends upon that 
foundation. 

The empty freedom of Sartre, which 
is at least correctly pessimistic, and the 
roseate outlook of the liberal human- 
itarians are both basically in error, even 
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if they wear different color spectacles. 
The men of Eliot’s Waste Land are 
doomed to “empty freedom” that has 
degenerated to a slavery in inaction and 
sterility. 

The essays in point provide excellent 
food for consideration of these and 
many modern problems. They are: 
“Truth and Freedom According to 
Cardinal Mercier,” by Louis de Raey- 
maeker; “Truth and Freedom,” by 
Albert Dondeyne; “Freedom as a Moral 


and Social Value,” by Jacques Le- 
clereq; “Freedom and _ Psychological 
Truth,” by Joseph Nuttin; “The 


Freedom of the Catholic Historian,” 
by Roger Aubert; “Freedom of Re- 
search in the Physical Sciences,” 
Jean lLadriere; and “Freedom and 
Truth in Literary Critique,” by Charles 
Moeller. 


by 


JAMES J. MADIGAN 


*“Come Rack, Come Rope”’ 


An AUTOBIOGRAPHY FROM THE JESUIT 
UNDERGROUND. By William Weston, 
S.J., translated from the Latin by 
Philip Caraman, 8.L., (Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy, N. Y.) pp. xxii + 259. 
$4.00. 

Because this long-titled book will 
provoke no particular stir in the Fall 
literary show, one must never presume 
that Father Caraman’s worthy sequel 
to An Autobiography of a Hunted 
Priest does not merit especial applause. 
For it decidedly does. Published in 
almost the identical format of the 
sarlier work, this translation of Father 
Weston’s personal account of Eliza- 
bethan persecution of priests adds yet 
another authentic chapter to Tudor 
Reform of Christ’s ancient Church. 

We cannot resist the temptation to 
predict that non-Catholie reviewers of 
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Father Weston’s autobiography will 
bypass the less picturesque incidents 
related in the book in favor of what 
might appeal to their fancies as more 
exciting, namely Father Weston’s exer- 
cise of his office as exorcist. We might 
suggest, then, that there were more 
terrifying devils in Elizabeth’s chancer- 
ies than such as perhaps actually did 
possess the souls of tormented Catho- 
lies. 

Jesuit Underground will be remem- 
bered, to be sure, for “Devils Galore.” 
But Jesuit Underground will be read 
and re-read, loved and loved again, 
because it is a truth that is stranger 
than fiction. It is a saga of heroism 
which could well be written of these 
days behind the Red underground, as 
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it was written four centuries ago by a 
priest who, with many other men like 
himself, faced rack and rope, prison 
bars and solitary, false brethren and 
false bishops, to keep green the fading 
memory of a millenium of Catholicism. 

Much ground had been traversed by 
Father Weston from his ordination as 
a Jesuit priest, 1579, to his death afar 
off in Spain in 1615. But the autobi- 
ography ends not in Spain. It ends 
in England, 1603, when Father Weston 
leaves the Tower for exile without 
return. One wishes that the autobi- 
ographer might have been closer than 
he was to the scene of Elizabeth’s 
death-bed. We have often wished we 
might have parted the curtains of that 
chamber to have seen what actually 
took place. Here we hope that the 
Venetian State Papers have the truth. 
You may read for yourself what they 
have to relate when you peruse Father 
Caraman’s notes on page 222. “But 
shortly before dying she returned to the 
full possession of her senses and it was 
clear from her prayers that she hoped 
that ‘God would not reckon against 
her in the next life the blood of priests 
shed by her.’” Did her “little black 
husband,” the Anglican Archbishop of 
Canterbury, leave this sentence for 
posterity? We pray that Eliza’s final 
plea to Heaven could have been so. 

To conclude our review, we hang our 
own conviction upon the nail ham- 
mered into the Introduction by Mr. 
Waugh. Multum in parvo, it sizes up 
what must be the only conclusion the 
reader will reach: 


While Father Allen temporarily 
held up the supply of priests, Weston 
waited the unsolicited assurance of 
of Catholic lay folk that they were 
prepared to shelter priests at the risk 
of their possessions and lives. Jt was 
their heroic response that saved Eng- 
lish Catholicism. 

Pau, MULLOoy 
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Latest Philipon Work 


THE SACRAMENTS IN THE CHRISTIAN 
Lirek. By M. M. Philipon, O.P., 
M.S.T. Translated by Rev. John A. 
Otto, Ph.D. (Newman Press, West- 
minster, Md., 1954), xvii-394 pp. 
$4.25. 

This latest work of the French theolo- 
gian, Father Philipon, to appear in 
English wears the look of a future 
classic of spiritual literature. It has 
the depth of doctrine, the sureness of 
approach and the clarity of presenta- 
tion of a master theologian who is also 
a great teacher and gifted writer. 

In a style that is direct and uncom- 
plicated, the writer has provided a de- 
finitive application of sacramental the- 
ology to the spiritual life of the Chris- 
tian. He illumines the instrumental 
role of the sacraments in the divine life 
of the soul from its birth in Baptism to 
its fulfillment in glory. Each sacra- 
ment has as its aim to form Christ in 
us, to make us, priest and layman alike, 
“other Christs.” By enabling us to 
grow in solidarity with Christ as living 
members of His Mystical Body, we 
are introduced into an ever fuller par- 
ticipation in the very life of the Trinity. 

Each sacrament furthers the incor- 
poration of the individual into Christ 
in its uniquely apt fashion. The writer 
describes the functioning of each in 
chapters that develop this basic theme 
with remarkable unity. His treatment 
of Matrimony and Holy Orders are par- 
ticularly suggestive for spiritual guid- 
ance. In marriage, the couple, as 
spouses, confer Christ on each other 
and receive the grace to preserve their 
union in Christ; as parents, they are 
given the charge and the help to form 
Christ in the souls of their children and 
to prepare them as citizens of the City 
of God. By Holy Orders, a man not 
only receives the priestly powers of 
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Christ, but he is conformed to Christ as 
Mediator, Teacher and Ruler. Since 
Christ acts in and through him when- 
ever he exercises his power of orders, 
he should seek his perfection by ha- 
bitual union with Christ in his every 
priestly act, rather than by appealing 
to special formulas of holiness that are 
not expressive of his state in life. 

Father Philipon divides his chapters 
into brief sections that make for easy 
reading and that could lend themselves 
for points of meditation. In fact, it is 
a book that can serve several purposes: 
for meditation or spiritual reading; as 
a highly edifying introduction to sacra- 
mental theology for the layman or re- 
view for the priest. Certainly it can 
serve to provide the preacher an ample 
supply of the solid meat of doctrine for 
which our people hunger. 

In all its parts the book bears wit- 


ness to the divine vitality of the Church 
as Christ’s Body wherein we are sus- 
tained as members in union with the 
Head by the seven sacramental chan- 
nels of Christ-life. This doctrine of the 
Mystical Body is the great mystery 
which St. Paul preached and which 
served as the revolutionary leaven in 
the mass of his world. In our world, 
unmoved by the pallid individualisms 
proposed as substitutes, there is equal 
need for the full dose of Christianity 
which he administered. Father Phili- 
pon has given us the Pauline message 
in modern terms which we can easily 
assimilate and then turn to account “for 
building up the body of Christ, until we 
all attain to the unity of the faith and 
of the deep knowledge of the Son of 
God.” 


Francis M. Tyrrevi, Pu.D. 
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Militant by Example 


PrerRE Toussaint. By Arthur and 
Elizabeth Sheehan (P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, New York), 257 pp. $3.50. 

This is the first life of Pierre Tous- 
saint to appear in over a hundred years. 
Hannah Lee’s Memoirs of Pierre Tous- 
saint (1854), to which the present vol- 
ume is evidently much indebted, is 
hardly within easy reach of the av- 
erage reader, and to date Catholics 
have been dependent upon a pamphlet 
written by the Sheehans and published 
by the Candle Press (1953) for the 
facts of Toussaint’s life. 

The interest in Pierre Toussaint, 
which has increased steadily within re- 
cent years, made the publication of a 
new biography imperative. It is a sign 
of our country’s “coming of age” that 
its citizens wish to look back now upon 
the great men of its early history for 
inspiration, encouragement, and patri- 
otic dedication. We are no longer so 
close to our origins as to be without a 
history or tradition, and, consequently, 
we have become aware that the past has 
something to teach us, that, in fact, 
there can be no solution to contempo- 
rary problems without a knowledge of 
their antecedent history. Perhaps this 
explains much of the current interest 
in Pierre Toussaint; for here was a 
negro who was born in slavery only to 
pass beyond the barriers of class and 
color by the sheer force of his per- 
sonality. 

The history of Pierre Toussaint sug- 
gests that he held the answer to our 
modern problem of racial prejudice. 
Certainly he was a unique man. The 
holiness of his life is not a common oc- 
currence. Few have had even their 
most ardent admirers address them as 
“saint” in their lifetime, and yet such 
was the transparent sincerity of his 
goodness that high-born ladies, not even 
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of his own faith, felt compelled to do so. 
It is, in fact, from the opinions of others 
about him, whether in letters or in 
memoirs, that our measure of Pierre 
Toussaint’s greatness comes. If this 
book had no other merit, it would be 
worthwhile for the publication of these 
documents alone, for they are the raw- 
material of any evaluation of his sanc- 
tity in the strict sense of the word. 

The authors of this biography could 
not have found their task easy. Apart 
from the careful research which is evi- 
dent throughout, they have faced the 
difficulty of writing a continuous narra- 
tive about a man who lived for eighty- 
seven years, and during that near-cen- 
tury there were many periods when 
facts to draw from were few. In most 
cases they succeeded admirably by 
filling in with elements of historical 
background so that the book proves to 
be informative and educational as well 
as biographical. But where they were 
forced to fictionalize, they did not suc- 
ceed in making Toussaint a real per- 
son. It is only in the last quarter of 
the book where, obviously, the material 
concerning him was abundant enough 
to delineate a distinct personality, that 
the real man emerges. For the rest, our 
hero remains rather wooden, a mere 
catalogue of repetitious virtues. 

The book proves about Pierre Tous- 
saint what has long been known: that 
he was an extraordinary man who radi- 
ated the charity of Christ. But the 
book proves more than that. It proves 
that every man, no matter how unim- 
portant or obscure he may be, can wield 
tremendous influence for good by co- 
operating with Grace. How many times 
in passing through the slums of any 
big city has the question come to mind: 
What can life mean for these people? 
The answer is here in this book. Neither 
poverty nor humble station are ob- 
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stacles to the highest calling God gives 
man on earth, that of sanctity. Surely 
the negro slave who walked the streets 
of New York in the first half of the 
nineteenth century never dreamed that 
a hundred years after his death he 
would be one of a few men remembered 
from that era, or that the church on 
Barclay street, Old St. Peter’s, in which 
he worshipped would be proud to bear 
upon its facade a tablet commemorat- 
ing his name and good works. Yet such 
are God’s ways: “He has put down the 
mighty from their thrones, and has 
exalted the lowly.” 

As to Pierre Toussaint’s message to 
those of his own race, we can do no 
better than to quote our authors: 


Some may ask: Why was Pierre 
not more militant for the cause of 
racial justice? It was not his way. 
His victories were won in a more 
subtle and perhaps even more effec- 
tive campaign. Nowadays social 
justice is often sought by an emphasis 
on controversial points. Pierre studi- 
ously avoided them, and so gained a 
powerful influence over the minds of 
those who met him (p. 215). 


J. Epcar Bruns, S.T.D. 
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Chimes starting as low as $396.00 


Write for complete information to 
MAAS-ROWE CARILLONS 
Dept. 31, 3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 30, Cal. 
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POST CARDS OF YOUR CHURCH 


Black and White photo cards made from your nege- 
tive or print. Full color Kodachrome cards made 
from your transparency. 


The L. L. Cook Company 
1830 N. 16th Street 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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Firms with Episcopal Authorization to 
L Handle Sacred Vessels and Repair Them 
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BOSTON 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 95 Summer Street 
Patrick J. Gill & Sons, Inc., 387 Washington Street 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Harry D. Corcoran Co., 212714-2129 Market St. 
CHICAGO 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 223-225 West Washington Street 
Lawrence N. Daleiden Co., 218 W. Madison St. 
D. B. Hansen & Sons, 23 North Franklin Street 
CINCINNATI 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 429 Main Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., 436 Main Street 
CLEVELAND 
John W. Winterich and Associates, 3700 Euclid Ave. 
GUTTENBERG, N. J. 
Summit Studios, 112-114 71st St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 6-8 Barclay Street 
Engel & Sharkey, 334 Park Ave. 
Walter R. Engel, Inc., 23 East 51 St. 
The Edward O’Toole Company, Inc., 65 Barclay Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, 14 Barclay Street 
Rambusch Decorating Company, 40 West 13th Street 
Summit Studios, 233 Broadway 
OMAHA 
Koley Plating Co., 2951-53-55 Harney Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
Keystone Silver Co., 804-805 Sansom St. 
ST. LOUIS 
B. Herder Book Company, 15 and 17 South Broadway 
ST. PAUL 
The E. M. Lohmann Company, 413-415 Sibley Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Benziger Brothers Inc., 758 Mission Street 
TULSA 
F. C. Ziegler, 1150 South Frankfort 
WHEELING, W. VA. 
Harry D. Corcoran Co., 212714-2129 Market St. 
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